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New  Method 
Mokes  Arithmetic 

EASY  TO  TEACH 
FUN  TO  LEARN 


Calculators  will  have 
your  children  thriving 
on  Math! 


Inexpensive  Monroe 
Technique  costs 
only  5i  a  day! 


by  Doing,”  that  teachers  actually  call  it  the  “Mechanical 
Scratchpad.” 

You  can  own  this  Monroe  for  just  a  day.  Ask  your 
nearest  Monroe  representative  to  tell  you  how  other 
schools,  other  teachers  have  used  Monroe’s  unique  Edu¬ 
cator  Method  to  make  their  teaching  job  easier  — and  at 
this  surprisingly  low  cost,  too.  Or  write  to  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Director,  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company, 
Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

No  obligation,  naturally. 


Now  your  children  can  learn  math  with  the  same  ease 
and  fun  that  an  experimental  class  did  — two  years  ago— 
at  internationally  famous  Hunter  College  Elementary 
School. 

in  these  experiments,  Hunter  teachers  set  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  arithmetic— always  a  bogeyman  to  chil¬ 
dren— couldn’t  be  made  popular.  They  gave  the  young¬ 
sters  problems ...  let  them  check  their  pencil-and-paper 
answers  for  multiplication,  addition,  subtraction,  and 
division  on  calculating  machines. 

Fully  H  of  the  children  showed  a  marked  improvement 

in  arithmetic.  For  this  method  combined,  ideally,  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  with  the  mechanical  “fun”  of 
the  Monroe  Educator  — a  simple,  durable  calculator.  It 
made  arithmetic  less  abstract,  far  easier  to  grasp. 

Improvement  is  apparent  in  both  slow  and  fast  learn¬ 
ers.  And  the  unique  Monroe  Educator  method  ties  in  so 
ideally  with  “Teaching  by  Manipulation,”  “Teaching 


CALCULATING  •  ADDING  •  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


MOSROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC,  ORANGE,  NEU’ JERSEY 


Why  does  Royal  maintain  its 
Number-One  position  in  schools? 


For  many  years,  Royal  has  been  the  favorite  type¬ 
writer  of  both  teachers  and  students.  For  a  number 
of  reasons . . . 

First,  you  know  that  in  selecting  typewriters,  your 
first  consideration  is,  “Which  machine  is  best  for 
students  and  teachers?” 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  “ROYAL.” 
Because  Royal  is  the  typewriter  designed  with  the 
operator  in  mind.  It  is  designed  to  help  students 
learn,  and  to  help  teachers  teach.  And  it  is  the 
machine  students  will  find  used  in  business  more 
than  any  other. 

Your  second  consideration  must  be,  “Which  type¬ 
writer  is  the  most  durable?”  And  again  your  answer 
is  “ROYAL.”  Royal  has  never  compromised  with 
quality... only  the  very  finest  materials,  workman¬ 
ship  and  skill  go  into  the  making  of  Royal 
Typewriters.  That’s  why  Royals  are  the  sturdiest 
typewriters,  last  longer  on  the  job,  and  take  less  time 
out  for  repairs. 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Roytyp*  Typ«wril«r  Supplies 


Then,  of  course,  you’ll  want  to  know,  “What  kind  of 
service  does  the  manufacturer  give?”  Royal  has  over 
eight-hundred  sales  and  service  centers  throughout 
the  country,  ready  to  give  far  more  than  skilled 
mechanical  service.  Royal  salesmen  give  free  instruc¬ 
tional  demonstrations  and  provide  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  wealth  of  typing  and  teaching  aids. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Royal  main¬ 
tains  its  Number-One  position  as  the  favorite  type¬ 
writer  in  schools.  And  Royal  enjoys  the  same  kind 
of  leadership  in  the  business  community,  where 
Royals  are  preferred  IV2  to  1  by  those  who  type. 
Royal  is  truly  the  World's  Number-One  Typewriter! 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  or  your  typing  classes 
a  free  demonstration.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

School  Dept.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  have  a  School  Representative  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  new  Royal  Typewriter  without 
obligation. 

Name _ _ 

School^ _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ State _ 
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Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 

for  COLLEGES 


Vidiime  I  and  V  olume  11 

ti  lth  If  or khooks  and  Student  Transcripts  for  each  Volume 

Entirely  new  material,  college-charted  for  college  interest. 

Based  on  the  su»-cessful  teaching  pattern  and  philosophy  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified  System  (with  marginal  reminders,  con¬ 
tinuous  automatic  reviews,  and  so  on). 

Emphasis  upon  self-instruction. 

Practice  material  informative  and  interesting  to  the  adult  mind — 
integrated  with  usahle  business  information  for  faster  orientation. 

Especially  strong  \^  orkhook  support  through  correlated  Word  Evo¬ 
lution  Drills.  Marginal  Reminder  Tests,  and  Spelling  Tests. 

Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today 

GRECO  eiRLISHING  nIVISlO^ 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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A  workbook  that 
makes  life  insurance 
a  bright  and 
lively  subject 
for  your  classes 


I  lore  is  a  refresliing  approach  to  life 
iiisuraiieo  teaching,  prepared  especially 
lor  Bvisiness  Education  classes.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  enjoy  the  eight  lessons  con¬ 
tained  in  “Blueprint  for  Tomorrow,” 
which  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
life  insmanee  chapters  of  widely  used 
texts,  or  e  in  he  used  as  a  unit  complete 
in  itsell. 

The  material  explains  what  life  insur¬ 
ance  is,  how  it  operates,  what  types  of 
policies  there  are.  It  inchules  informa¬ 
tion  on  living  and  death  benefits,  plan¬ 
ning  a  program,  and  tlie  opi>ortunities 
for  a  career  in  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness. 

Each  lesson  contains  practical  exer¬ 
cises,  charts,  illustrations,  class  projects, 
and  review  ipiestions.  Here  is  a  unit  that 


the  student  can  write  in  .  .  .  take  home 
with  him  when  it  is  finished. 

“Blueprint  tor  Tomorrow”  was  devel¬ 
oped  \\  ith  the  guidance  ot  three  promi¬ 
nent  educators:  H.  C.  Enterline,  Ph.D., 
Professor  ot  Business  Education,  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  Bloomington;  M.  Her¬ 
bert  Ereeman,  Ph.D.,  Head.  Business 
Education  Department,  New  |ersey 


State  Teachers  College,  Paterson;  Ken- 
nard  Goodman,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  Di'part- 
ment  Cdiairman,  West  Technical  Hiuh 
School,  Cleveland. 

With  a  Teacher’s  Key  and  Manual. 
This  booklet  for  tlie  teacher  answers  the 
(piestions  in  the  workbook,  proxides 
background  data,  suggests  class  projects 
and  activities. 


FREE!  Kill  out  this  coupon  for  a  free  copy  of  tliis  new  unit.  If  after 
ri'xiewinR  it,  you  wisli  additional  copies  for  your  class,  you  may  get 
tlicin  free  of  charge.  Sony,  not  axailable  in  Canada. 

Elducatinnal  Division,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  eopi/  of  “Rlnepriut  for  Tomorrote”  and  Teacher’s  Mantial. 


INSTITUTE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Central  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insurance 
48S  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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NO 

TRICK 

to  erase  pencil,  ink 
and  typewriter  errors 
with  this  wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped  eraser. 

GUGKS 

with  teachers  whose 
job  it  is  to  train  students 
to  turn  out  clean  origi¬ 
nals  and  neat  carbons. 

UGKS 

erasing  problems— a 
single  letter  or  a  word 
— without  digging  into 
the  paper.  Leaves  no 
"ghosts". 

Easily  sharpened  by 
penknife  or  mechonicol 
sharpener. 

Look  for  the  EraserStik 
trademork.  It  isn’t  on 
ORIGINAL  EraserStik  un¬ 
less  it  hos  the  EraserStik 
name  on  it. 

FREE  SAMPLES  TO 
TEACHERS  for  class  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes. 
Please  write  on  your 
school  letterhead. 


7099  I 
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PENCIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEWARK  4,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  Profits  .\re  Up- 

Business  profits  after  taxes  this  year 
will  he  the  best  since  1950’s  record 
hi^h.  Early  reports  from  corporations 
on  first-half  sales  and  earninjis  indicate 
that  profits  after  taxes  ran  about  8  j^er 
cent  ahead  of  the  previous  year.  The 
second  half  won’t  be  (juite  so  good, 
but  the  slippage  will  l)e  small.  To¬ 
gether,  the  two  halves  will  add  up  to 
the  best  profits  showing  business  has 
made  since  1950’s  $21.2  billion  net 
after  taxes. 

•  OvcrwJtclminf’hj,  these  early  re¬ 
porting  companies  sliow  an  increase  in 
sales  over  the  first  half  of  1952,  most 
by  substantial  margins.  Nearly  all  car¬ 
ried  these  gains  over  into  higher  after¬ 
tax  profits. 

Of  course,  companies  that  have  al¬ 
ready  reported  make  up  only  a  small 
part  of  all  business;  there’s  little  chance 
that  the  precise  ratios  they  show  will 
hold  through  the  flood  of  reports  still 
to  come.  Still,  the  pattern  is  plain 
enough  to  leave  few  doubts  as  to  how 
1953  earnings  will  stack  up  when  all 
the  figures  are  in. 

•  Wider  Marf^itis.  There’s  more  good 
news  in  the  reports  than  just  the  bare 
profits  totals.  In  a  sampling  of  com¬ 
panies  that  reported  both  sales  and 
pretax  profits,  more  than  half  had  bet¬ 
tered  their  profit  margin  over  a  year 
ago.  Pretax  profits  increased  more,  per¬ 
centage-wise,  than  sales. 

Many  of  these  companies  are  reap¬ 
ing  the  benefit,  in  productivity,  of  the 
huge  expansions  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  over  the  last  few  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  capacity  operations  are  keeping 
overhead  per  unit  down;  and  declining 
prices  of  many  raw  materials,  couple<l 
with  stable  or  rising  finished-goods 
prices,  are  doing  their  part  toward 
widening  the  spread  between  cost  and 
selling  price. 

■  Sugar  Cane  Waste  into  Paper— 

For  years,  .\merican  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  turning  every  stone 
in  sight  to  find  a  way  to  beat  the  twin 
devils  of  the  new.sprint  market:  too 
little  and  too  expensive.  One  of  the 
ideas  that  has  promised  most— and  so 
far  delivered  least— has  been  the  use 
of  bagasse,  instead  of  softwood  pulp, 
as  a  source  of  newsprint.  Bagasse  is  the 
brown,  strawlike  material  left  over 
when  the  juice  has  btH'n  extracted  from 
the  sugar  cane.  It’s  cheap  and  there’s 
lots  of  it.  In  fact,  cane  growers  often 
have  a  tough  time  getting  rid  of  it; 
many  simply  use  it  as  fuel. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
bagasse— but  very  little  effective  action. 
Now,  V’alentine  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
has  been  formed  with  heavy  financial 


backing  to  set  up  a  bagasse-iuto-news- 
print  plant. 

•  The  Process.  The  new  process  that 
will  be  used  was  developed  by  Edwin 
L.  Powell,  a  Chattanooga  chemist,  and 
N’alite  Corporation,  Unlike  most  early 
bagasse  processes,  this  development 
uses  both  the  pith  and  the  fiber  of  the 
bagasse.  Earlier  methcHls  based  on 
separating  the  two  found  the  cnast  of 
this  operation  so  great  that  they  could 
not  compete  with  other  pulps.  Powell’s 
process  also  offers  a  much  higher  yield 
of  pulp  than  previous  extractions  from 
bagasse. 

•  Test  Runs.  Test  runs  of  100  per 
cent  bagasse  newsprint  have  been 
made  on  the  pre.sses  of  four  Louisiana 
newspapers.  Both  publishers  and  sugar 
cane  pnxlucers  were  enthusiastic  at  the 
results  obtained  on  presses  ranging 
from  flat  bed  to  high  speed.  Generally, 
the  bagasse  newsprint  was  found  to  be 
stiffer  and  stronger  than  the  regular 
type.  Some  samples  showed  improved 
reproduction  of  fine-screen  engravings. 
■  Helicopter  Passenger  Service— 

When  New  York  Airways  started  the 
world’s  first  scheduled  pas.senger  heli¬ 
copter  flight,  chances  are  it  inaugurated 
a  brand-new  era  in  air  transportation. 
.Aviation  men  expect  that  within  10  to 
15  years  the  helicopter  will  replace  the 
fixed-wing  plane  for  all  flights  up  to 
200-250  milt's. 

Like  most  new  eras,  this  one  started 
in  a  small  way.  In  the  first  three  days, 
the  service— limited  so  far  to  the  three 
New  York  airports  (Newark,  LaGuar- 
dia.  International)— had  only  25  pay¬ 
ing  customers.  However,  at  least  25 
would-be  passengers  were  turned  away; 
airline  officials  discouraged  as  many 
more  from  even  trying  to  get  aboard. 
The  difficulty  is  that  passengers  are 
being  carried  on  schetluled  mail  flights, 
so  mail  takes  precedence.  This  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  tremendous  handicap.  The 
typical  passenger  who  is  willing  to  pay 
$.5  for  the  10-minute  trip  from  La- 
Guardia  to  Inteniational,  or  $10  for 
the  19-minute  trip  from  International 
to  Newark,  is  trying  to  save  time.  So 
you  can  make  an  enemy  of  him  if 
you  leave  him  standing  at  the  airport 
Irecause  you  don’t  have  room. 

In  the  near  future,  however,  Robert 
L.  Cummings,  Jr,,  New  York  Airuay’s 
president,  is  sure  he’ll  be  able  to  guar¬ 
antee  reservations.  He  hopes  the  Post 
Office  will  waive  its  right  to  the  last 
300  pounds  if  there  are  passengers. 
Also,  he  expects  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  to  increase  the  maxi¬ 
mum  gross  weight  of  the  helicopter 
from  6,835  pounds  to  about  7,200 
pounds. 
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Today,  students  need  visible  records  knowledge  more  than  ever 


More  and  more  businesses  are  swinging:  to  Kardex 
visible  records  for  accurate,  fast  control  of  Inventories, 
personnel,  sales,  and  collections.  Your  .students  will  find 
their  school  training  in  visible  records  procedure  not 
only  invaluable  but  absolutely  necessary  when  they  enter 
the  business  world. 

The  Remington  Rand  Visible  Records  Practice  Set 
will  give  them  rounded  experience.  They  will  acquire 
great  confidence,  for  their  school  training  will  give  all 
the  fundamentals  necessary. . .  the  business  records  they 
encounter  will  be  merely  larger  in  size. 

Shown  above  is  the  Visible  Records  Practice  Set.  It 
includes  actual  Kardex  pocket  .setups  and  cards,  text, 
teachers’  instruction  book,  and  procedure  booklets  de¬ 


tailing  step-by-step,  the  visible  records  solutions  of 
actual  problems  of  business  management. 

For  more  information,  stop  in  at  your  nearest  P.usi- 
ness  Equipment  Center,  or  send  the  coupon  below.  Ask 
for  the  booklet  ‘FINDERS’  WANTED. 

1 - 

I  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  RECORDS  ADMINISTRATION 

I  Room  1167,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

I  Ye.s,  I’d  like  a  copy  of  ‘FINDERS’  \;’ANTEI);  LBV3(;8. 
I  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Name _ _  _ 

I  School _ _ - 

I  Address. _  _ _ _ 
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Naturally,  when  your  students  have  learned  i)n  the  machines  they 
are  most  likely  to  use  later  on  the  joh,  they  will  do  better  work 
.  .  .  be  more  valuable  to  their  employers. 

And  that’s  why  training  students  on  a  Burroughs  is  so  practical 
.  .  .  so  logical. 

Burroughs  machines  are  found  wherever  there’s  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample — 24  of  America’s  leading  companies  have  bought  40,003 
Burroughs  Calculators  and  that’s  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  in  use. 

Burr»)ughs  basic  business  machines — adding,  calculating,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting — are  ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They  fea¬ 
ture  operating  ease  and  simplicity,  combined  w  ith  extra-durable  con¬ 
struction  and  remarkably  low  maintenance  costs — the  same  features 
that  have  made  them  standard  equipment  in  so  many  businesses. 

It’s  easy  to  give  your  students  the  right  start,  when  you  standardize 
on  Burroughs.  Call  your  Burroughs  man  for  full  information— see 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book — or  write  direct  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


NEW  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


"Learning  the  Burroughs  Calculator,” 
a  68-page  manual  complete  u  itb  drills 
and  tests,  is  now  available  to  public 
and  private  schools. 

One  copy  of  the  manual,  providing 
80  hours  of  practice  material,  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  Calculator  purchased. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained 
at  nominal  cost. 

l  or  schools  offering  longer  courses, 
"Calculator  Practice  Drills”  and  "Ad¬ 
vanced  Adilition  Practice  Problems” 
can  be  obtained  to  expand  courses 
up  to  iOO  hours. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


W  HLRl  V  f  R  THhRli  S  Bl’SISFSS  THFRF.  S 


CALCULATORS 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ADDING  MACHINES 
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What  Businessmen  Want  in 
Application  Letters 


ROBERT  D.  HAY 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


Thousands  of  students  are 

now  attending  colleges  preparing 
themselves  for  a  future  job.  When 
they  complete  their  college  curriculum, 
they  must  go  out  and  get  this  job.  In 
the  process,  each  graduate  may  have 
to  write  several  application  letters  be¬ 
fore  he  finds  someone  who  can  use  his 
services.  To  write  an  effective  applica¬ 
tion  letter,  the  student  needs  to  know 
what  businessmen  like  and  dislike  in 
the  letters  they  receive. 

But  what  do  businessmen  like  and 
dislike  in  an  application  letter?  To 
answer  this  question,  students  in  a 
business-reports  course  at  the  College 
of  Business  .administration.  University 
of  Arkansas,  conducted  a  survey. 

■  Source  of  Information— 

The  information  for  this  project  was 
securwl  through  the  use  of  a  question¬ 
naire  mailed  to  businessmen  selected 
at  random  from  a  list  compiled  by  the 
Placement  Bureau  of  the  college.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  mailed  to  385  compa¬ 
nies,  representing  29  states.  Of  these,  a 
total  of  286  answered— a  return  of  74 
per  cent.  Two  separate  samples  were 
taken,  each  representing  about  half 
the  total  returns.  When  compared,  the 
two  samples  were  almost  identical,  in¬ 
dicating  that  a  fairly  representative 
sample  was  securetl. 

Of  the  many  different  types  of  busi¬ 
nesses  contactcKl,  most  of  the  returns 
were  from  big  businesses  employing 
five  hundred  or  more  persons.  The  total 
number  of  employer's  represented  by 


these  companies  was  approximately 
2,750,000.  Since  the  list  of  businesses 
was  compilwl  by  the  Placement  Bureau, 
a  large  majority  of  them  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  college  graduates.  Over  82 
per  cent  had  personnel  departments. 

■  The  .Actual  Letter  of  Application- 
One  of  the  essential  parts  of  a  good 
application  letter  is  the  letter  itself. 
The  following  (piestions  cover  the  im¬ 
portant  parts. 

•  To  U'liom  do  you  prefer  that  the 
letter  of  application  be  addressed? 

Per  Cent 

Answers  of  Replies 

The  personnel  manager  70 

A  specific  person  (such  as  a  president, 
vice-president,  department  head)  18 

The  company  in  general  7 

Others  5 

100 

The  businesses  with  personnel  de¬ 
partments  overwhelmingly  preferred 
having  the  letter  addressed  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  manager.  Those  who  did  not 
have  personnel  departments  indicated 
that  the  addressee  depended  on  the 
type  of  job  .sought. 

•  What  type  of  U  tter  do  you  prefer? 

Per  Cent 

Answers  of  Replies 

A  short  letter  with  complete,  well- 

organixed  data  sheet  86.0 

A  short  letter  with  only  a  few  major 
facts  .  5.0 


A  long  letter  with  facts  incorporated 

in  the  letter  .  4.0 

Did  not  answer  .  3.0 

Others  1.5 

An  elaborate  presentation  of  facts  with 
samples  of  work  enclosed,  portfolio, 
etc.  .5 


100.0 

\  short  letter  with  a  complete,  well- 
organized  data  sheet  was  preferred  by 
86  per  cent  of  the  businesmen,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  prefer  facts— facts  that 
can  best  be  presented  in  a  good  data 
sheet. 

•  What  do  you  prefer  the  applicant 
to  apply  for? 


Per  Cent 

Answers  of  Replies 

A  specific  job  64 

Any  job  in  the  company  14 

Any  job  in  a  department  .  .  13 

Other  7 

Did  not  answer  .  2 


100 

The  results  of  this  question  indicate 
that  the  applicant  should  apply  for  a 
specific  job  in  the  company.  Therefore, 
a  complete  investigation  should  be 
made  of  the  jobs  available  before  any 
letters  are  written.  .Applying  for  a 
specific  job  shows  that  the  applicant 
has  an  interest  in  the  company  and 
knows  what  he  wants.  It  also  helps 
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the  applicant  make  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  person  to  whom  the 
application  is  made. 

•  When  do  you  prefer  die  applicant 
to  ask  about  cimipany  advancement 


policy? 

Per  Cent 

Answers  of  Replies 

In  the  personal  interview  92 

In  the  letter  of  application  2 

Others  4 

No  answer  ....  2 


100 

The  resiilts  of  the  survey  indicate 
that  questions  about  company  advance¬ 
ment  policy’  should  be  strictly  ctuifined 
to  the  personal  interview.  Several  men 
stated  that  the  applicant  should  leave 
it  up  to  the  inter\’iewer  to  volunteer 
this  information. 

•  Where  do  .ymi  prefer  that  the 


salary  be  mentioned? 

Answers 

Per  Cent 

In  the  personal  interview 

70 

In  the  letter  of  application 

22 

Others  .  . 

8 

100 

Most  businessmen  say  that  the  <jues- 
tion  of  salary,  like  the  cpiestion  of 
company  advancement  policy,  should 
be  left  to  the  personal  interview.  Very' 
seldom  should  it  ever  be  mentioned  in 
the  application  letter.  Some  believe 
that  it  should  not  1k‘  mentioned  at  all. 
Also,  many  busint'ssmen  believe  that 
the  applicant  should  let  the  inters  iewer 
bring  up  the  (piestion  of  salary.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  it  may  be  net'cssary  for  the 
applicant  to  mention  the  question  of 
.salary  in  the  application  letter.  How¬ 
ever,  these  instances  are  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  men  with  considerable  experi¬ 
ence.  The  average  college  graduate 
will  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  salary  in  the  letter.  The  following 
comment  illustrates  when  this  may  be 
neces.sary':  “Salary  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  letter  only  in  case  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  man  who  must  receive  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure  for  a  standard  of  living.” 

•  Do  you  think  that  the  applicant 
should  shotv  hotc  his  major  in  school 
fits  in  with  the  job  he  is  seekinfi? 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  75 

No .  13 

Comments  .  g 

Did  not  answer  .  4 


100 

Sinc-e  the  applicant’s  major  in  school 
is  u.sually  his  chief  selling  point,  he 
should  make  the  most  of  it  by  pointing 
out  how  it  fits  in  with  the  job  he  is 
seeking. 


•  Should  the  applicant  ask  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  personal  interview? 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  66 

No  .  17 

Comments  .  8 

Did  not  answer  .  7 

Not  necessarily  .  2 


100 

The  residts  of  the  survey  indicate 
that  the  applicant  should  a.sk  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  personal  interview.  He 
would  be  wise  to  keep  himself  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  for  an  inttTview,  be¬ 
cause  jobs  are  seldom  secured  by  the 
application  letter  alone.  The  applicant 
should  also  remember  that  he  is  ex- 
pecttnl  to  pay  his  own  expenses  to  the 
interview  unless  there  is  an  agreement 


Answers 

Per  Cent 

Yes  . 

.  81 

No  . 

.  10 

Other  . 

.  8 

No  answer  . 

.  1 

100 

Most  businessmen  prefer  that  the 
applicant  enclose  a  photograph  of  him¬ 
self.  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com¬ 
missions  in  some  states  prevent  the 
employer  from  requesting  them;  how¬ 
ever,  the  applicant  may  enclose  a 
photograph  without  waiting  for  the 
prospective  employer  to  request  one. 
The  photograph  should  be  a  good  one; 
poor  photographs  are  of  no  credit  to 
the  applicant. 

•  Do  you  prefer  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  applicant’s  qualifications? 


with  the  iiiteiA’iewer  to  the  contrary. 

•  Do  you  prefer  the  applicant  to  Answers 
enclose  a  stamped-addressed  envelope  Yes 
or  postal  card  for  your  convenience  in 
replyinff?  Other 


Per  Cent 
87 
12 
1 


Answers  Per  Cent 

No  .  73 

Yes  .  13 

Other  .  7 

Did  not  answer  7 


100 

.\lthough  there  are  some  firms  that 
like  to  have  the  stamped-addresstnl 
envelope  or  post  card,  most  big  com¬ 
panies  believe  that  dealing  in  pennif*s 
is  an  insult  to  their  financial  status 
and,  therefore,  indicate  that  it  is  not 
necessary. 

■  The  Actual  Data  Sheet— 

The  data  sheet  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  letter  of  application  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  facts  about  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  The  actual  letter  is  important, 
in  that  it  can  influence  the  reader  to 
read  the  data  shet't;  but,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  data  sheet  contains  the 
information  on  which  final  decisions 
are  baseel. 

Therefore,  the  data  sheet  should  be 
complete.  \o  information,  however  in¬ 
significant,  should  be  omitterl.  The 
following  comment  by  a  businessman  is 
an  indication  of  how  complete  the  data 
sheet  should  be;  “His  personal  data 
sheet  should  reflect  also,  for  his  own 
go(xl,  ( 1 )  high  school  schoIa.stic  stand¬ 
ing;  (2)  high  school  extracurricular 
activities;  (3)  college  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing;  (4)  college  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties;  (5)  all  work  experience,  i.e. 
newsboy,  summer  jobs,  etc.;  (6)  Ex¬ 
perience  that  tends  to  show  leadership 
potential;  (7)  attached  thereto  a  list 
of  subjects  studied  and  the  credit  hours 
spent  in  each  [college  only].” 

•  Do  you  prefer  a  photograph  to 
he  enclosed? 


100 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision,  businessmen  prefer  that  the 
applicant  give  them  all  the  facts  he 
can;  he  cannot  do  this  in  a  brief  de¬ 
scription. 

•  Do  you  give  any  consideration  to 
the  scholastic  standing  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  in  his  class? 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  .  87 

No  6 

Did  not  answer  5 

Depends  on  job  2 


100 

Prospective  employers  do  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  applicant’s  scholastic 
standing  even  though  students  are 
prone  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
these  accomplishments.  However,  many 
of  the  men  reportetl  that,  even  though 
they  do  give  consideration  to  scholastic 
standing,  it  is  never  a  deciding  factor 
with  them.  Others  replied  that  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  job  to  be  filled.  This  would 
indicate  that  high  scholastic  .standing 
might  be  more  important  in  jobs  re¬ 
quiring  technical  knowledge,  while  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  would  be  more  important 
in  other  jobs. 

•  Do  you  prefer  the  applicant  to  list 
all  his  experience,  regardless  of  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  job? 

Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  .  90 

No  6 

Other  .  4 

100 
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The  results  of  this  question  clearly 
indicate  that  the  applicant  should  list 
all  his  experience.  In  doing  so,  he  may 
list  facts  he  did  not  consider  important, 
but  that  may  be  the  very  points  to  help 
him  get  the  job. 

•  Do  you  write  to  the  references 
that  the  applicant  lists  in  the  data 
sheet? 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  72 

No  16 

Other  5 

Did  not  answer  4 

Rarely  4 


100 

It  is  evident  that  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  do  write  the  references  listed 
in  the  data  sheet.  However,  they  do  so 
only  if  interested  in  the  applicant.  Most 
personnel  men  know  that  references  are 
“stacked.”  So  some  uTite  to  other  ref¬ 
erences,  such  as  former  employers  ami 
educators. 

•  Do  you  prefer  that  written  lettt^s 
of  recommendation  be  enclosed  with 
the  data  sheet? 


Answers 
No  . 
Yes  . . . 
Other 


Per  Cent 
85 

.  10 
5 

100 


Letters  of  recommendation  should 
not  be  enclosed  with  the  data  sheet; 
the  replies  indicated  they  had  little 
value. 

H  Miscellaneous  Questions— 

•  Do  you  prefer  an  applicant  with: 


Answers 


Per  Cent 


High  grades  and  a  lot  of  outside  ac¬ 
tivities  .  48.0 

Fair  grades  and  a  lot  of  outside  ac¬ 
tivities  .  14.0 

Good  grades  and  some  outside  activi¬ 
ties  .  13.0 

Depends  on  the  job .  13.0 

High  grades  and  little  outside  activi¬ 
ties  .  8.0 

Others  .  2.5 

Did  not  answer .  1.5 


100.0 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Send  it  to  him  immediately  71 

Others  10 

Hold  it  and  write  for  more  information  8 

Did  not  answer  6 

Ignore  it  _  5 


100 


Most  companies  will  send  an  appli¬ 
cation  blank  if  the  applicant  asks  for 
it.  However,  the  fact  that  they  send  the 
blank  does  not  indicate  any  interest  in 
the  applicant.  They  may  be  sending  the 
blank  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

•  Do  you  give  any  preference  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  work  their  way  through 
school? 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  .  41 

No  .  36 

Not  necessarily  12 

Others  7 

Did  not  answer  4 


100 


No  definite  trend  was  established  on 
this  question.  The  results  are  fairly 
evenly  divided  between  those  who  give 
preference  and  those  who  do  not.  This 
factor  is  not  decisive,  but  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  along  with  all  other  facts.  There¬ 
fore,  students  should  include  it  as  part 
of  a  complete  data  sheet. 

•  Do  you  like  to  get  letters  a  year 
or  two  in  advance  about  type  of  work 
or  training  the  applicant  will  need  in 
preparing  for  a  job? 


Per  Cent 
67 
16 
15 
2 

100 

Businessmen  generally  do  not  like  to 
get  this  type  of  letter.  They  usually 
cannot  see  that  far  in  advance  and  are 
in  no  position  to  advise  specific  train¬ 
ing.  They  believe  that  colleges  are  in  a 
better  position  to  advise  students. 

•  Do  you  give  any  consideration  to 
unsolicited  letters  of  application? 


Answers 

No  . 

Yes  . 

Other  . 

Did  not  answer 


The  results  of  the  survey  did  not 
show  any  definite  trend  on  this  question. 
Most  of  the  businessmen  indicated  the 
obvious  answer.  However,  many  of 
them  remarked  that,  even  though  appli¬ 
cants  with  high  grades  and  a  lot  of 
outside  activities  are  preferred,  they 
are  hard  to  find.  It  is  apparent  that 
most  businessmen  prefer  activities  of 
some  kind,  but  they  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  grades. 

•  What  do  you  do  if  an  applicant 
writes  only  for  an  application  blank? 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  .  88 

Others  .  7 

Did  not  answer  .  3 

No  .  2 


100 

It  is  obvious  that  businessmen  do 
give  consideration  to  unsolicited  letters. 
They  believe  that  such  a  letter  shows 
aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  aggressiveness  is  a  good 


asset  if  it  is  not  carried  too  far.  .\lso, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  applicant  to 
wait  until  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
company;  he  may  write  at  any  time. 
The  company  may  be  impressed  by  his 
qualifications  and  make  an  opening  for 
him. 

•  Do  you  give  any  consideration  to 
follow-up  letters? 


Answers  Per  Cent 

Yes  .  82 

Other  .  9 

No  .  .  7 

Did  not  answer  2 


100 

Follow-up  seems  to  be  an  important 
phase  of  securing  a  job.  Some  business¬ 
men  not  only  give  consideration  to  this 
type  of  letter  but  wait  for  it  before 
considering  the  applicant’s  other  quali¬ 
fications.  The  use  of  the  follow-up  letter 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  aggressiveness 
and  initiative  that  businessmen  like. 
Students  should  begin  to  use  follow-up 
techniques  more  often  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  a  job. 

■  Comments  by  the  Businessmen— 

The  last  question  on  the  question¬ 
naire  was  devoted  to  things  not  previ¬ 
ously  covered.  Many  businessmen  took 
advantage  of  this  opportuniU-  to  express 
themselves  on  different  phases  of  the 
application  letter. 

•  Several  indicated  that  applicants 
should  give  more  time  to  presenting 
facts  on  which  decisions  can  be  made. 
The  facts  should  be  presented  in  a 
clear,  concise  manner  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  them  appear  different 
from  what  they  really  are. 

•  One  of  the  most  important  facts 
brought  out  in  this  survey  was  the  need 
for  applicants  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  correctness  of  their  letters.  Mis¬ 
takes  in  form,  grammar,  and  spelling 
are  attributed  to  either  carelessness  or 
ignorance— neither  of  which  are  de¬ 
sirable  traits  in  a  prospective  employee. 

•  The  letter  of  application  should  be 
individually  typed.  This  gives  it  the 
personal  touch  that  makes  a  good  im¬ 
pression.  Mimeographed  or  form  letters 
are  frowned  on. 

•  Practically  all  the  businessmen  who 
commented  on  the  questionnaire  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  complete  and 
well-organized  and  that  it  adequately 
covered  the  subject. 

•  Most  employers  believe  that  ap¬ 
plicants  should  investigate  the  company 
before  applying  for  the  job.  Doing  so 
makois  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
interviewer. 

•  Employers  do  not  like  the  tv’pe  of 
person  who  acts  as  if  he  will  be  run¬ 
ning  the  organization  in  a  short  time. 
They  do  not  appreciate  high-pressure 
tactics  nor  the  set-the-wnrld-on-fire  type 
of  individual. 
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Royal's  New  'Magic  Tab” 


STELLA  WILLINS 

Manager,  School  Department 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc 


Because  the  royal  tabulator  contn)l  is  new, 
and  because  its  use  is  not  covered  in  even  the  most 
ret^ent  typing  textbooks,  many  teachers  are  imjuir- 
ing  about  the  device  and  its  correct  usage.  Without 
doubt  all  tv  ping  instructors  will  want  to  know  precisely 
how  the  new  device  is  intended  to  function. 

■  Reasons  for  New  Arrangement— 

The  Magic  Tab  is  a  dual  tabulating  control.  It  can 
be  operated  either  by  key,  with  the  little  finger;  or  by 
bar,  with  the  side  of  the  palm.  The  dual  control  is  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  the  tab  reach  and  tab  operations;  and 
to  permit  the  hand  and  fingers  to  remain  in  nonnal  key¬ 
board-operation  position  even  when  tabulating. 

Because  the  hand  and  fingers  need  not  leave  the  home- 
key  position,  the  new  arrangement  makes  possible  quick¬ 
er  paragraph  indentation  and  quicker  tabulation. 
Moreover,  the  positioning  and  design  of  the  new  tab 
simplifies  the  teaching  of  the  tabulating  technicpie— it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
teaching  tabulation  has  been  getting  across  to  students 
the  importance  of  holding  the  tab  key  down  until  the 
carriage  has  stopped  moving.  Making  the  operation  of 
the  palm  control  a  palm-wrist  action  (which  is  not  so 
hasty  as  the  finger  reach  and  which  need  no  longer  be 
cxinsidered  a  “stroke”)  simplifies  that  instnictional  fac¬ 
tor. 

Because  the  tab  reach  has  been  positioned  for  fast  and 
easy  accessibility,  the  “fumbling”  that  heretofore  has 
characterized  the  reach  to  a  tabidator  key  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  And— oh  miracle  of  miracles!— the  urge  to  look 
up,  when  t>'ping  tables,  is  greatly  reduced,  for  the 
student  knows  where  the  tab  bar  is  and  that  his  hand 
cannot  miss  it. 

There  are  two  other  important  contributions  from  use 
of  the  new  tab— greater  over-all  accuracy,  since  the?  hand 
is  not  pulled  out  of  position  on  the  keyboard,  and  faster 
typing  of  the  material  that  appears  at  the  tabulated  posi¬ 
tion,  since  the  hand  is  still  where  it  ought  to  be. 

One  question  often  asked  about  the  new  .tab  is  the 
reason  for  the  dual  key  and  palm  arrangement.  The  large 
palm  tab-bar  was  designed,  of  course,  so  that  it  “qould 


not  be*  missed”— so  that  the  hand  could  find  it  auto¬ 
matically  without  moving  from  the  home-key  position. 
The  upper  tabular  key  is  helpful  when  one  is  typing 
tables  that  are  largely  numerical,  where  the  hands  may 
1h“  shifted  to  the  top  row  of  keys.  Also,  the  key  tab  is 
intended  for  the  office  typist  who  may  be  reluctant  to 
change  her  tv'ping  habits  and  wishes  to  continue  to  use 
the  “little-finger-stab”  methcKl  of  tabulating.  (It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note,  howev  er,  that  most  office  typists  prefer 
the  palm  tab  in  all  tabulation  work.  whc‘ther  numerical 
or  table.) 

■  Correct  Operating  Procedure— 

The  correct  technique  for  using  the  palm  tab,  as  the 
three  illustrations  show,  consists  of  these  steps: 

1.  The  hand  is  in  normal  operating  position  as  the 
typist  approaches  the  point  where  tabulation  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

2.  The  hand  starts  to  roll  toward  the  palm  tabidator; 
the  J -finger  hovers  above  its  key  (but  is  free  of  it)  in 
order  to  guide  the  return  of  the  hand  to  the  home  posi¬ 
tion.  The  other  fingers  spread,  much  as  they  spread  dur¬ 
ing  a  reach  to  the  .shift  key. 

3.  The  side  of  the  palm  presses  the  palm  tab  at  the 
point  just  below  where  the  little  finger  is  joined  to  the 
hiuid.  The  “feel”  is  almost  as  though  the  typist  were  try¬ 
ing  to  point  at  the  tab  bar  with  that  part  of  the  hand. 

As  the  second  pair  of  pictures  shows,  if  the  hand  is 
in  the  top-row  position  for  a  series  of  numbers,  the  little 
finger,  in  a  rocking  motion,  “stabs”  at  the  key  portion  of 
the  tabulator. 

■  Teaching  Use  of  the  Magic  Tab- 

In  giving  learners  training  on  the  palm  tab,  instructors 
will  want  to  remember  that  the  brand-new  learner,  who 
is  initially  unfamiliar  witli  any  tabulator  arrangement, 
will  not  make  false  meves  or  suffer  from  the  “unlearning 
and  relearning”  that  teachers  who  already  have  well- 
established  habits  of  using  other  tabulator  arrange¬ 
ments  will— until  they  are  fully  familiar  with  the  new 
arrangement.  It’s  like  the  switch  to  “Gregg  Simplified.” 
It  w^as  easier  for  the  brand-new  learner  than  for  the 
relearning  teacher. 
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THE  SIDE  of  the  palm  presses  the  palm  tab 
at  the  point  just  below  where  the  little  finger 
is  joined  to  the  hand,  and  then  returns  to  the 
home  row. 


THE  HAND  starts  to  roll  toward  the  palm 
tabulator,  with  the  j-finger  hovering  above  its 
key  to  guide  the  hand  back  to  the  home 
position  .... 


THE  CORRECT  TECHNIQUE  for  using  the 
palm  tab  consists  of  these  steps:  The  hand  is 
in  normal  position  as  typist  approaches  tabula¬ 
tion  .... 


It  would  he  wise  to  teach  beginners,  at  first,  to  use 
only  the  palm  tabulator  (not  the  key),  .so  that  they  learn 
one  sure  motion  and  master  it  to  an  e.xpert  degree.  Then, 
later  in  the  course,  when  the  student  reaches  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  in  which  his  textbook  gives  him  a  number 
of  highly  numerical  tables,  teach  the  student  the  use  of 
the  key  portion  of  the  tabulator  mechanism. 

When  introducing  the  use  of  the  talmlator,  it  woidd 
be  well,  too,  to  do  it  first  in  terms  of  a  simple  word-list 
table,  so  that  the  problem  of  tabulating  for  a  paragraph, 
with  its  concurrent  reaching  for  a  shift  key,  is  deferred 
until  the  techni(pie  of  “bouncing  off”  the  palm  tab  is  well 
under  control.  Then,  as  Step  Two,  use  the  palm  tab  for 
paragraphing  on  paragraphs  tJmt  begin  with  a  right-hand 
capital  letter,  in  order  that  the  student  tabulates  with  the 
right  hand  and  then  reaches  for  the  left-hand  shift  key— 
almost  simultaneously.  Finally,  as  Step  Three,  introduce 
the  a)mbination  of  paragraph  indenting  with  a  left-hand 
capital  letter,  so  that  the  learner  develops  a  smooth  mo¬ 
tion  of  palm-tabulating  and  shifting  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  keyboard. 

It  would  be  wise,  in  teaching  the  paragraph-indenting 
and  capital-shifting  sequence  to  do  so  by  using  a  short 
table,  something  like  this: 


IJne  1 

rush 

when 

soft 

from 

Line  2 

your 

many 

lead 

port 

Line  3 

Your 

Many 

Lead 

Port 

Line  4 

Rush 

When 

Soft 

From 

Line  1  would  be  typed  se\eral  times;  it  gives  practice 
in  palm-tabbing  with  the  opposite  hand  free  for  im- 
ineiliate  typing.  Line  2  would  then  be  typed  several 
times— perhaps  the  next  day— to  give  drill  in  palm-tab¬ 
bing  and  immediately  returning  the  right  hand  to  the 
writing  iX)sition  and  going  to  work.  Sometime  later, 
when  paragraph  indenting  is  being  introduced.  Line  3 
would  be  practiced;  it  giv'es  drill  in  palm-tabbing  fol¬ 
lowed  by  shifting  with  the  .A-finger— on  the  opposite 
hand,  of  course.  Finally,  when  Line  3  can  be  tvqied 
Huently,  Line  4  would  be  practiced— to  give  the  student 
drill  in  palm-tabbing,  with  imme<Iiate  shifting  of  the 
right-hand  shift  key. 

Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that,  if  you  have  a  variety 
of  machines  in  your  classroom,  the  drills  suggested  are 
just  as  useful  in  orienting  students  to  other  kinds  of 
tabulating  mc*chanisms.  This  means  that  all  students  can 
be  introduced  to  tabulating  techni(iues  simidtaneously. 
The  casual  demonstration  that  the  teacher  gives  to  the 
students  who  are  using  the  palm-tab  machine  takes 
but  a  moment,  just  as  it  now  takes  only  a  moment  to 
demonstrate  for  students  using  a  little-finger-stab  mech¬ 
anism  and  then  for  students  using  the  fore-finger-stab 
mechanism. 

Teachers  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  new  reach 
is  easier  to  use  and  to  learn  than  the  orthodox  tabulator 
controls.  And  they  are  bound  to  be  pleased  by  the  de¬ 
crease  of  after-tabulating  errors  and  the  increase  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  tabulator  reach. 


IF  THE  HANDS  should  be  shifted  to  the  top 
row  for  a  series  of  numerical  tabulations,  the 
Tittle  finger — in  a  rocking  motion — “stabs"  at 
the  key  portion  of  the  tabulator.  Notice  that 
the'  other  fingers  remain  in  typing  position. 
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My  favorite  devices  for  making  shorthand  lively 


IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  for  the  shorthand  teacher  to  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  alxjut  his  work.  The  vital  factor  in  effective  in¬ 
struction  is  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  for  from  that  spirit 
come  the  vigor,  the  interest,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  the 
learners  feel  for  the  subject. 

The  following  devices  are  contagious.  They  are  the  kind 
of  devices  that  enthusiastic  shorthand  teachers  use;  they 
are  devices  that  will  build  the  teacher’s  own  enthusiasm, 
if  it  is  lacking  initially.  They’re  my  favorites. 

■  “Good  Morning,  Class!’’— 

Start  every  class  with  a  bright  and  cheerful,  “Good 
morning!’’  or  “Good  afternoon,’’  or  at  least  a  pleasant 
“Hello.”  Such  a  greeting  will  start  your  class  off  on  the 
right  foot.  The  piipils  will  invariably  respond  with  bright 
smiles  and  a  returning,  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Budish!”  Some 
classes  will  consider  this  a  standing  joke,  of  course,  and 
loudly  singsong  their  reply;  but  they  will  still  laugh,  and 
that  is  the  way  a  class  should  begin.  Do  it! 

■  Start  Class  with  a  Compliment- 

No  class  can  be  happy,  hard  working,  stimulated  when 
the  class  pericnl  gets  off  to  a  dour  start.  Start  with  a  C'om- 
pliinent!  I  have  found,  “Your  last  letters  were  exceedingly 
well  done,”  and,  “Say,  we’re  making  real  progress  now,” 
to  be  good,  representative  opening  cximments. 

Even  if  the  class  turned  in  a  particularly  bad  set  of 
papers  the  previous  day,  or  if  there  was  some  untoward 
incident,  find  something  congratulatory  to  say.  It  is  im- 
jwrtant,  truly  important,  to  start  the  class  in  a  positive 
frame  of  mind.  Too  many  teachers,  we  fear,  growl  at  their 
classes.  Start  with  a  compliment! 

■  One  Class  with  Its  Money’s  Worth— 

It  is  important,  too,  to  commence  the  shorthand  class, 
invariably,  the  moment  the  class  bell  rings.  Students  not 
only  discover  that  they  can  be  punctual  (which  is  a  dis- 
c-overy  worth  fostering,  anyhow),  but  they  will  (juickly 
appreciate  your  desire  to  give  them  their  full  fifty  minutes’ 
worth  of  instruction  for  fifty’  minutes  of  class  time.  We 
cannot  expect  students  to  place  a  value  on  every  minute 
if  the  teacher  doesn’t  place  the  value  there.  It  is  equally 
essential  to  conclude  the  class  exactly  on  time. 

There  are  some  teachers  who  always  procrastinate;  they 
never  begin  on  time,  never  stop  on  time.  In  .some  classes, 
a  minute  or  two  lost  at  the  start  and  end  may  not  matter; 
but  they  certainly  do  in  shorthand! 

■  Not  Quite  the  Same  Every  Day- 

Most  of  the  time  in  a  shorthand  class  must  be  .spent  in 
reading  or  writing  shorthand,  of  course;  so,  it  is  difficult 
to  provide  any  basic  variations  in  class  routine  and  proce¬ 
dure.  However,  fifty  minutes  of  straight  drill  is  an  impossi¬ 
ble  grind.  The  energetic  teacher  is  wise,  I  have  found,  to 
inject  a  moment  of  planned  relaxation  at  the  end  of  every 
ten  minutes  of  class  drill. 

This  relaxation  interx’al  can  consist  of  any  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  things-a  pause  to  discuss  a  point  of  short¬ 
hand  theory,  a  moment’s  flashing  penmanship  drill,  a  word 
or  two  about  the  punctuation  in  the  material  just  dictated, 
or  even  the  telling  of  a  story  or  joke.  More  than  one 
teacher  echoes  the  humor  he  finds  in  his  business  educa¬ 
tion  magazines.  With  the  increasing  prevalence  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  homes,  it  is  even  easy  to  comment  about  a  news¬ 
caster,  or  the  way  the  President  spoke,  or  on  some  particular 


program.  A  moment,  that  is  all  it  takes— just  a  moment! 

■  Swapping  Voices  Now  and  Then— 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  hard  your  students  will  work 
l>efore  class  and  in  class,  and  how  much  they  will  look 
forward  to  the  class  period,  if  now  and  then  you  permit 
tliem  to  hear  dictation  from  some  voice  other  than  your 
own.  If  there  are  other  shorthand  teachers  in  your  school, 
e.xchange  classes  w’ith  them  occasionally  for  at  least  part 
of  the  period,  so  that  the  students  can  get  the  “change  of 
pace”  of  another’s  voice,  intonations,  and  inflections.  (Fear 
not:  your  students,  familiar  with  your  voice,  will  prefer 
you  as  the  dictator  and  will  welcome  you  back!)  Needless 
to  say  you  must  have  everything  in  readiness  for  your 
“substitute,”  so  that  the  dictation  is  the  same  material  you 
would  dictate. 

During  the  final  semester  of  shorthand  instruction,  in¬ 
vite  some  businessmen  from  your  community  to  come  in 
and  dictate  some  of  their  actual  correspondence  to  the 
class;  assign  transcription  to  various  teams,  with  the  best 
transcripts  to  lie  taken  later  to  the  businessman  for  his 
signature  and  mailing.  Does  that  stimulate  the  students! 
Some  businessmen  will  be  very  easy  to  take;  but  others 
will  send  your  students  scurrying  resolutely  back  to  their 
shorthand  texts  with  new  determination. 

■  Know  Your  Pupils,  Flash  'Their  Names— 

A  teacher’s  knowing  a  student’s  name  makes  the  student 
feel  important,  wanted,  at  home  in  the  class.  I  suggest  that 
you  call  pupils— by  name— at  least  twice  each  period. 

When  students  read  back  shorthand,  allow  each  student 
only  a  short  selection— not  over  a  sentence.  I>oing  this  will 
enable  many  more  students  to  read  and  to  hear  their  names. 
Don’t  have  the  reading  done  “up  and  down  the  rows”  with 
the  word  “Next!”  used  as  the  signal  for  the  next  reader. 
Instead,  call  the  names  at  random  (never  hesitating  to  call 
almost  immediately  for  someone  to  read  again).  Use  a 
swift,  staccato  manner.  Students  will  respond  quickly, 
eagerly.  Use  names! 

■  Let  Them  Know  You’re  Human- 

Make  yourself  available  before  and  after  each  class  for 
informal  interviews.  If  you  have  office  hours,  be  sure  the 
students  know  what  they  are.  Be  certain  that  you  talk  with 
every  student  at  least  once  each  semester.  Give  advice  and 
sympathetic  aid— talk  about  their  learning  problems,  about 
how  and  when  they  do  their  homework.  Be  truly  helpful. 

By  all  means,  attend  student  social  affairs— with  your 
spouse,  if  such  you  have.  Many  college  instructors  can  do 
as  I  do:  hold  a  party  for  each  class  in  my  home.  Last 
semester,  participating  in  our  College’s  guidance  program, 
I  visited  the  homes  of  every  one  of  my  shorthand  students. 
Meeting  with  parents  is  a  stimulating  experience. 

■  Yes,  Be  Enthusiastic  Yourself— 

There  are  many  other  devices  that  I  use  to  let  my 
students  know  that  I  am  enthusiastic  about  shorthand  and 
about  them— taking  dictation  with  the  class  now  and  then, 
highlighting  shorthand  news  on  my  class  bulletin  boards, 
holding  little  contests  within  the  class,  and  so  on.  The 
devices  themselves  are  not  important,  perhaps,  except  as  a 
spur  to  greater  enthusiasm  within  myself;  the  important 
thing  is  to  be,  and  to  want  to  be,  truly  enthusiastic.— 
Bernard  EUiott  Budish,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College,  Ruth¬ 
erford,  Neio  Jersey. 
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NOTE  ALL  ROOMS  HAVE  ASPHALT  TILE  FLOORS 


CORRIDOR 
CONCRETE  Floor 
^  ■ 


corridor  railing 


THIS  FLOOR  PLAN  shows  the  layout  for  the  business  department. 


Modern  Planning  for  Business  Training 
in  South  San  Francisco,  California 

LOUISE  BOCCESS,  San  Mateo,  California 


HEN  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  opened  on  January  5,  1953,  six 
years  of  co-operative  planning  by  architects, 
the  school  board,  and  the  teachers  who  would  work 
in  it  had  become  a  reality. 

■  Long-Range  Planning- 

In  1947,  the  school  board  recognized  that  South  San 
Francisco  (population,  22,000;  location,  ten  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco)  was  entering  a  period  of  prodigious 
industrial  expansion  that  meant  bulging  school  enroll¬ 
ments.  Far-sighted  citizens  of  the  community  imme¬ 
diately  voted  $750,000  in  bonds  and  a  six-year  tax  in¬ 
crease  to  provide  an  accumulative  building  fund  that 
would  not  be  entirely  available  until  1953. 

•  In  the  same  year,  the  board  purchased  a  strategi¬ 
cally  located  site  of  25  acres  ( two  blocks  off  El  Camino 
Real  on  B  Street )  for  the  new  high  school  campus  and 
put  architects  to  work  drawing  a  tentative  sketch  that 
would  fit  the  approximated  cost.  As  the  drawings  took 
on  a  more  permanent  character,  the  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  spent  two  afternoons  a  week  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half  studying  the  plans  and  suggesting  practical 
needs  that  had  grown  out  of  their  teaching  experiences. 

■  Construction  Plans— 

As  plans  for  various  buildings  were  completed  and 
the  money  became  available,  portions  of  the  high 
school  plant  were  started  in  January,  1950.  Today,  at 
the  cost  of  $1,790,144,  the  campus  includes  seven  units: 
an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1400,  a  cafe¬ 
teria  that  can  be  utilized  for  small  assemblies,  a  music 


building,  a  shop,  a  gymnasium-locker  room  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  1300,  and  two  academic  buildings. 
With  the  addition  of  two  more  classroom  wings,  the 
present  classroom  capacity  of  800  can  be  expanded 
to  2000. 

•  The  academic  building  that  houses  the  business 
department  combines  the  two-story  feature  of  the  old 
high  school  with  the  ultra  modem  in  architectural  de¬ 
sign.  Constmcted  of  light  steel  framework,  the  north¬ 
ern  exterior  of  the  building  is  a  continuous  wall  ol 
positive  locking  steel  casement  windows  vented  from 
the  top.  Two  ramp  stairways  of  gray  steel  are  located 
at  either  end  of  the  building  and  are  glassed  in  with 
4-foot-square  sections. 

The  single-loaded  outside  corridors  on  the  south  and 
entrance  side  are  protected  by  an  overhanging  flat 
extension  of  the  roof.  The  Mexican  blue  of  the  plain 
solid-oak  doors  not  only  adds  a  colorful  accenting  note 
to  the  gray  stucco  w'alls  of  the  building,  but  it  also 
blends  perfectly  with  the  pale  blue,  glareproof  glass 
of  the  vents,  which  extend  the  full  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing  directly  above  the  doors. 

The  academic  building,  like  the  other  buildings,  has 
been  acoustically  treated  so  that  distracting  noises 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  concrete  slab  floors 
are  attractively  covered  with  asphalt  tile,  in  gray  with 
a  mottled-brown  design.  The  location  of  the  building 
takes  advantage  of  the  controlled  north  light,  and 
glareproof  glass  is  used  on  sun-reached  areas;  so  the 
necessity  of  any  window  blinds  is  eliminated.  In  addi- 
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THE  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT  of  South  San  Francisco 
High  School  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the 
academic  buildings.  This  view  shows  one  of  the  stairways 
and  the  steel  casement  windows  that  run  the  entire  length 
of  the  building. 


MISS  ELVA  DINNING  is  shown  at  her  Alma  conference 
desk  in  the  shorthand-journalism  room,  giving  individual 
dictation.  The  desk  has  a  special  extension  arm  that  makes 
this  possible.  Behind  Miss  Dinning  is  the  specially  ruled 
blackboard. 


tion  to  the  natural  liglit,  however,  artificial  light  is 
furnished  indirectly  by  gray  steel  drops  with  circular- 
rim  bases.  There  are  four  to  six  of  these  lights  in  each 
room,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  room. 

•  The  business  department  (comprised  of  2600 
stjuare  feet,  with  3750  stjuare  feet  provided  for  future 
expansion)  is  loeated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  aea- 
demic  building  and  ineludes  rooms  for  offiee  machines, 
bookkeeping,  typing,  transcription,  and  a  shorthand- 
journalism  combination. 

■  The  Business  Classrooms— 

•  The  office-machines  room  has  a  sink  at  the  back 
e(juipped  with  soap  dispenser  and  paper-towel  holder. 
Below  the  sink  is  a  double-door  cupboard  with  a  drawer. 
Between  the  sink  and  the  wall  is  a  cabinet  seven  feet 
high,  which  is  sectionized  into  a  narrow  cloak  closet 
and  a  double-door  cupboard  with  two  drawers.  Black¬ 
boards  are  located  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  room, 
with  a  cork  bulletin  Ixjard  on  the  side  wall. 

Recognizing  the  special  need  for  electrical  outlets 
in  this  room,  four  rows  of  three  floor  outlets  at  seven- 
foot  intervals  are  safely  inlaid  in  circular  brass  caps 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  room.  The  seating 
arrangement  places  the  teacher’s  desk  at  the  side. 

•  The  bookkecpinfi  room  has  a  rather  unicpie  fea¬ 
ture.  Running  full  length  along  the  entrance  side  of 
the  room  is  a  counter  30  inches  by  18  feet  by  24  inches 
-topped  with  a  mottled-gray  asphalt  tile  sheet  that 
extends  upward  a  foot  on  the  wall  for  protection.  The 
area  below  the  counter  is  sectionized  into  thirds:  the 
center  area  is  a  cupboard  with  double  doors,  and  the 
area  on  either  side  is  open  shelf  space.  The  cabinet 
at  the  back  of  the  room  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
ofliee-machines  room,  except  that  it  does  not  contain  a 
sink.  In  this  room,  there  is  only  one  blackboard— at 
the  front.  The  rear  wall  contains  a  brown  cork  bulletin 
board. 


•  The  typing  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  36, 
duplicates  the  sink-cabinet  arrangement  of  the  office- 
machines  room.  An  additional  cabinet  is  located  in 
the  left  front  corner— two  huge  pull  bins  for  paper 
storage.  The  blackboard  is  at  the  front,  and  the  bulle¬ 
tin  Iward  is  along  the  back  wall. 

•  In  the  shorthand-joumalmn  room,  students  face 
the  front  of  the  room,  which  is  equipped  with  ruled 
blacklx)ards.  Along  the  entrance  wall  is  a  counter 
about  half  the  length  of  the  one  in  the  bookkeeping 
room.  The  tisual  cabinet  is  fitted  neatly  betu'een  the 
windows  and  the  entrance  to  the  transcription  room. 
The  bulletin  board  is  along  the  side  wall,  and  a  rilled 
blackboard  utilizes  the  remaining  wall  space  at  the 
back  of  the  room. 

•  The  transcription  room  is  Iwated  bi'tweim  the 
txping  and  the  shorthand-journalism  rooms,  with  con¬ 
necting  doors.  The  students  take  dictation  in  the  short¬ 
hand-journalism  room  and  then  go  to  the  small  tran¬ 
scription  room.  If  more  typewriters  are  neerled,  the 
o\erflow  uses  the  regular  tvping  room.  The  transcrip¬ 
tion  room  has  a  large  storage  cabinet  consisting  of 
two  double-door  cupboards  and  five  open  shelves. 

■  Equipment  Used— 

.411  rooms  have  an  .4lma  teacher’s  conference  desk 
in  blond  oak.  This  type  of  desk  is  styled  with  an  ex¬ 
tension  arm  at  one  end  ,so  that  the  student  may  sit 
and  take  notes  during  the  conference.  Each  desk  has 
a  matching  chair  in  blond  oak.  A  Steelmaster  (Art 
Steel  Sales)  gray  filing  cabinet  with  four  drawers  is 
also  furnished  each  teacher.  The  gray  tone  of  the 
steel  cabinet  is  perfectly  matched  by  the  high  metal 
wastebaskets  in  each  room. 

The  Cramer  Airflow  posture  chairs  in  the  office- 
machines  room  are  finished  in  olive  drab.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Universal  adjustable  tables  constructed  of  soft- 
tone  blond  birch  are  used  in  all  the  rooms  except  the 
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THE  BOOKKEEPING  ROOM  has  a  shelf  30  inches  by  18 
feet  by  24  inches  running  along  one  side  of  the  room.  The 
top  is  mottled -gray  asphalt  tile  that  extends  upward  a 
foot  on  the  wall  for  protection.  Mr.  Alfred  |.  Zubler  is  the 
instructor. 


t\ping  room,  where  Hammond  adjustable  typing  desks 
are  used.  He>  wood-W^akefield  chairs,  in  a  soft-tone 
birch,  are  a  fine  match  for  the  tables. 

•  The  following  nuichines  and  equipment  are  used 
in  the  department: 

18  Underwood  typewriters  1  Marchant  Calculator 

6  Smith-Corona  typewriters  1  Burroughs  Calculator 

8  Royal  typewriters  1  Underwood  Sundstrand 

19  Remington  Rand  (10-Key) 

typewriters  1  Edison  Ediphone 

2  General  Electric  Inters’al  Transcriber 

Timers  1  Underwood  Bookkeeping 

2  paper  cutters  Machine 

4  vertical  filing  cabinets  1  Victor  Adding  Machine 

1  three-tier  letter  box  1  Monroe  Calculator 

•3  letter  trays  1  Burroughs  Electric  Adding 

1  tape  dispt^nser  Machine 

2  stop  watches  1  A.  B.  Dick 

5  Felt  and  Tarrant  1  Standard  Fluid  Duplicator 

Comptometers 

■  The  Curriculum— 

•  Typing.  Ever>'  effort  has  been  made  to  work  out 
the  program  of  study  on  a  grade  level.  All  students 
are  urged  to  take  Typing  I,  the  fundamentals  of  tech¬ 
nique.  Typing  II  is  recommended  to  all  commercial 
majors.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  students  into 
expert  typists  on  a  professional  level  of  competence. 
It  may  be  taken  during  the  sophomore  or  junior  year, 
preferably  the  latter. 

•  Consumer  Education.  One  of  the  most  practical 
courses  offered  sophomores  is  consumer  education, 
based  on  the  principle  that  everyone  is  a  consumer 
and,  as  such,  will  need  to  know  the  techniques  of 
buying  intelligently.  The  course  is  developed  on  the 
sophomore  level  but  is  easily  adaptable  to  the  students 
at  the  junior  and  senior  level. 

•  Bookkeeping.  In  Bookkeeping  I,  sophomores  learn 
the  basic  principle  for  either  vocational  or  personal 
use.  Bookkeeping  II  is  primarily  vocational,  seeking 
to  develop  higher  competencies  in  the  fundamentals 
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CRAMER  POSTURE  CHAIRS  and  American  Universal 
tables  are  part  of  the  fixtures  used  in  the  office-machines 
room.  Mrs.  Edia  B.  Benson,  senior  member  of  the  business 
department,  is  shown  giving  a  timed  Comptometer  test  to 
two  of  her  students. 


SO  that  the  student  may  be  prepared  to  keep  Ixxtks 
for  his  own  business,  go  into  office  work  as  a  vocation, 
or  use  it  as  college  preparation  for  accounting  and 
management. 

•  Stenography.  At  the  junior  level,  commercial  stu¬ 
dents  may  take  Stenography  I,  in  which  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Simplified  is  taught.  Many  commercial  majors 
take  Stenography  II,  with  Stenography  I  as  a  prerequi¬ 
site.  Students  who  complete  this  course  are  capable 
of  immediately  accepting  jobs  as  secretarial  or  clerical 
help. 

•  Office  Machines.  This  course  is  an  elective  for 
juniors  and  seniors  and  is  designed  to  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  become  ac(piainted  with  various 
types  of  office  machines.  If  a  student  shows  aptitude 
for  a  particular  machine,  such  as  a  Comptometer,  and 
would  like  additional  work,  every  effort  is  made  not 
only  to  give  him  the  opportunity,  but  also  to  provide 
him  with  special  counseling. 

•  Secretarial  Training.  Also  offered  on  the  junior 
level  is  secretarial  training,  an  elective  course  with 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  ground  work  for  a  good  sec¬ 
retary.  The  student  is  taught  the  various  duties  of 
a  secretary  and  is  shown  how  positions  may  vary  in 
business  organizations.  At  least  a  year  and  a  half  of 
typing  is  recommended  as  a  background. 

•  Commercial  Law.  This  course,  a  senior  elective, 
i.i  invaluable  as  a  supplementary’  sttidy  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  as  well  as  helpful  in  ordinary  personal 
business  activities. 

■  The  Faculty— 

The  superintendent  of  South  San  Francistx)  High 
School  is  James  C.  Cherry.  Louis  J.  Bagnall  is  principal 
of  the  new  school  and  heads  a  faculty  of  36  members, 
including  four  business  teachers.  At  present,  the  en¬ 
rollment  is  approximately  700,  of  whom  200  take  busi¬ 
ness  courses. 
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14  Principles  to  Follow  in  Setting  Up  a 
Clerical-Practice  Course 


IF  YOUR  DEPARTMENT  is  thinking  of  setting  up  a 
clerical-practice  class,  the  following  ideas  should  be 
of  assistance.  Dozens  of  questions  arise:  What  should 
you  teach?  How  much  should  you  teach?  What  space 
is  required?  What  equipment  do  you  need?  Where 
should  you  turn  for  advice?  What  arguments  can  you 
use  to  justify  the  class?  Arm  yourself  with  your  own 
basic  beliefs— well  considered,  thoroughly  organized,  and 
emphatically  stated.  Gather  real  facts.  You  will  be 
amazed  how  soon  things  will  happen. 

Fourteen  principles  are  presented  here  that,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  be  useful  in  crystallizing  your  beliefs  and 
collecting  facts: 

■  Principle  1:  The  Successful  Functioning  of  Clerical- 
Practice  Classes  Depends  on  Community  Co-operation- 
No  other  business-education  class  is  so  dependent  on 
community  co-operation  as  is  the  clerical-practice  class. 
The  entire  subject  matter  is  based  on  the  work  done  in 
offices  in  the  community.  With  the  co-operation  of  local 
businessmen,  clerical-practice  students  can  see  the  com¬ 
munity’s  business  in  actual  operation,  through  excursions 
into  the  city’s  offices— learn,  from  different  executives’ 
visits  to  the  classroom,  just  how  local  companies  func¬ 
tion.  Community  co-operation  also  makes  possible  job 
analyses  and  community  surveys,  and  the  establishment 
of  vocational  office-training  work-experience  programs 
that  should  cement  effective  public  relations. 

■  Principle  2:  Job  Analysis  Is  Necessary  for  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Clerical-Practice  Instructions— 

The  analysis  of  clerical  workers’  activities  has  been 


growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  These  analyses  provide 
considerable  information  about  the  kind  of  training  that 
should  be  offered.  Many  studies  reveal  the  basic  and 
common  office  operations  that  all  office  workers  com¬ 
plete.  Before  clerical  practice  instruction  can  function 
well  in  a  particular  school,  the  teacher  must  make  a 
number  of  job  analyses  of  workers  in  his  community. 
The  office-training  teacher  need  not  complete  job  analy¬ 
ses  for  all  types  of  workers— he  will  find  many  analyses 
already  available  in  books  and  periodicals.  However, 
he  should  make  several  analyses  each  year  of  the  jobs 
in  his  own  locality,  as  a  basis  for  further  improvement 
of  his  program. 

■  Principle  3:  Clerical-Practice  Instruction  Is  Closely 
Related  to  Work-Experience  Programs— 

If  properly  organized,  clerical  practice  is  simulated 
work  experience.  This  is  true  because  it  is  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  actual  work-experience  in  its  scope  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Under  some  conditions,  we  do  not  find  follow¬ 
ing  the  simulated  work  experience  with  actual  work  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  or  necessary.  Some  business  edu¬ 
cators  believe  that  additional  training  offered  in  school 
sometimes  may  be  more  valuable  than  actual  work  ex¬ 
perience.  Whether  or  not  clerical  practice  should  be 
followed  with,  or  accompanied  by,  work  experience  de¬ 
pends  on  the  level  of  the  training  and  the  objective  of 
the  training. 

■  Principle  4:  Simulation  of  Office  Work  Is  Practicable 
in  Clerical-Practice  Instruction- 

In  few  other  business-education  classes  can  we  simu- 
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late  actual  office  work  as  well  as  we  can  in  the  clerical- 
practice  class.  The  teacher  must  use  special  materials 
and  methods.  Examples  are  practice  materials  for  clerk¬ 
typewriting,  record  keeping,  and  mailing  activities. 

■  Principle  5:  Community  Surveys  Are  Necessary  for 
the  Improvement  of  Clerical-Practice  Instruction— 

Related  to  the  job  analyses  are  community  surveys 
that  determine  the  need  for  particular  kinds  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  To  achieve  the  best  results,  such  surveys  must  be 
conducted  periodically.  They  will  determine  the  amount 
of  tuni-t)ver  and  how  many  clerk-typists,  receptionists, 
office-machine  operators,  and  other  office  workers  are 
needed  each  year  for  the  school’s  service  area. 

Surveys  also  determine  the  types  of  office  etpiipment 
to  be  taught  in  the  clerical-practice  cliu>s.  Not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  is  the  small  and  misccllant‘Ous  office  etpiipment— 
copyholders,  staplers,  paptT  fasteners,  and  sorting  trays. 

■  Principle  6:  Standards  of  Work  Output  in  Clerical 
Occupations  Assist  the  Teacher  in  Determining  the 
.\mount  and  Intensity  of  the  Units  in  the  Program- 

Many  studies  concern  standards  of  work  output.  Per¬ 
haps  our  greatest  need  is  for  business  educators  and  of¬ 
fice  managers  to  study  jointly  the  office  workers’  out|mt 
under  the  best  conditions.  However,  the  teacher  will  find 
a  great  deal  of  helpful  information  in  yearbooks  and 
periodicals  for  present  use. 

■  Principle  7:  Trends  in  Office  Work  Greatly  Influence 
Instruction- 

Trends  in  office  procedure  affect  the  instruction  of 
those  entering  office  work.  New  clerical  devices  and  elec¬ 
trically  operated  machines  do  office  work  automatically. 
(Office  managers  have  broken  down  their  work  into  sim¬ 
ple,  repetitive  tasks,  such  as  production-line  jobs  in  the 
modern  factory.  They  have  placed  the  authority  for  cer¬ 
tain  work  in  the  hands  of  specialized  clerical  workers; 
and  they  have  begun  to  apply  the  principles  of  econonn’ 
of  motion  and  time. 

■  Principle  8:  Office  and  Clerical  Positions  Can  Often 
Be  Held  Efficiently  and  Effectively  by  the  Special- 
Ability  Worker— 

Tlu'  special-abilitx  worker  may  not  have  a  high  level 
of  general,  abstract  intelligence;  but  he  may  have  im¬ 
pelling  interest  and  abilities  that  suit  him  for  various 
office  tasks.  He  may  have  unusual  social  skills  that  make 
him  suitable  for  training  as  a  receptionist  or  for  working 
in  close  co-operation  with  people.  He  may  like  to  figure, 
to  copy  numbers  swiftly,  to  transmit  them  from  one  re¬ 
port  to  another  accurately.  He  may  have  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  manual  dexterity  and  be  interested  in  and 
satisfied  with  routine  and  repetitive  work.  Office  man¬ 
agers  eagerly  seek  special-ability  workers. 

■  Principle  9:  Levels  of  Skill  Are  Important  Considera¬ 
tions  for  Entrance  into  Threshhold  Jobs  in  Offices— 

There  is  a  c'onsiderable  difference  between  the  en¬ 
trance  level  of  jobs  for  high  scIkk)!  graduates  and  jobs 
for  junior  college  graduates.  There  is  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference,  also,  in  the  levels  of  skills  required  of  beginning 
workers  and  of  thorxrughly  experienced  workers.  These 
levels  are  so  diverse  that  the  beginning  worker  and  the 
advanced  worker  may  not  need  the  same  skills. 

Because  of  his  inexperience,  the  beginning  worker  is 
sometimes  expected  to  have  a  high  level  of  skill  on  cer¬ 
tain  operations  (possibly  typewriting,  for  example)  that 
the  more  experienced  worker  in  the  same  office  is  not 


it-quired  to  have.  In  other  cases,  expert  skill  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  eepupment  or  macliine  is  not  partiem- 
l.irly  desirable  for  the  beginning  office  worker  because 
lu‘  may  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  operate  such  a 
machine  (key-punch,  for  example;  until  considerable 
otlier  experience  has  been  secured. 

■  Principle  lU:  Clerical  Practice  Instruction  Has,  as  Its 
Special  Contribution,  the  Integration  of  Many  Skills— 

The  clerical-practice  class  integrates  many  skills— 
manual,  mental,  and  social— that  have  been  developed  in 
various  other  business-etlucation  classes.  Few  other 
classes  in  the  high  school  business  department  provide 
•SO  complete  an  integration  of  skills.  This  integration 
process  determines,  to  a  great  extent,  the  need  tor  the 
])roject  type  of  teaching. 

■  Principle  11:  General  Office  Practice  Must  Be  Divided 
into  Levels— 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  major  levels  of  office 
v. ork.  One  level,  concerned  with  cx)ntinual  improvement 
of  tlie  office  system,  procedure,  and  method,  requires  a 
worker  with  a  high  degree  of  abstract  inteUigence  plus 
one  or  more  of  the  special  abilities.  He  must  follow  sys¬ 
tems,  procedure,  and  method,  and  sometimes  develop 
them  for  liimself. 

.\nother  level  requires  an  office  worker  with  a  highly 
developed  special  ability  but  with  only  average  or  below 
average  abstract  intelligence.  Most  routine  office  activi¬ 
ties  do  not  lend  themselves  to  employment  by  persons 
with  high  abstract  intelligence.  They  learn  the  activity 
for  the  operation  very  quickly  and  become  bored.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  great  opix)rtunity  in  office  work  for  the 
average  special-ability  person. 

■  Principle  12:  Clerical  Occupations  Have  Within  Them 
Significant  Personal  Relationships— 

We  should  consider  personal  relationships  when  we 
train  young  people  to  enter  clerical  occupations.  These 
relationships  involve  the  office  worker  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  his  employers,  and  the  patrons  and  outsiders 
of  the  business.  The  clerical-practice  class  must  con¬ 
sider  a  program  for  developing  tlie  skills  involved  in 
these  relationships. 

■  Principle  13:  The  Rotation  Plan  of  Teaching  Intro¬ 
duces  Special  Problems— 

The  excessive  cost  of  teaching  clerical  practice  by  the 
battery  plan  has  caused  the  development  of  a  rotation 
plan  for  teaching  office  equipment  and  appliances.  Many 
clerical-practice  classes  also  simidate  the  actual  business 
office,  which  normally  docs  not  have  a  battery  of  office 
c(iuipment.  The  teaching  of  office  appliances  and  ma¬ 
chines  by  means  of  the  rotation  plan  requires  special 
methods  and  materials.  Because  the  teacher  must  assign 
the  students  to  various  tasks  with  a  limited  number  of 
pieces  of  equipment,  he  must  teach  by  means  of  the 
project  plan.  This  plan  enables  the  students  to  work  in¬ 
dependently  of  specific  instruction,  often  by  means  of  job 
instruction  sheets. 

■  Principle  14;  Concretion  as  Opposed  to  Abstraction 
Is  Vital  in  Clerical-Practice  Instruction- 

Few  other  business-education  classes  need  real  work¬ 
ing  materials,  office  equipment,  appliances,  and  supplies 
as  much  as  does  the  office-practice  class.  Other  business- 
education  classes  can  be  abstract  at  times  where  princi¬ 
ples  of  shorthand  and  accounting  are  learned.  However, 
the  clerical-practice  class  must  deal  with  real  activities. 
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60-Day-6% 


or 


360-Day-1%? 


EARL  A.  CEHRIC 

State  Teachers  College 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHY  the  interest  on  any  amount  of 
money  may  be  determined  for  60  days  at  6%  simply 
by  moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left? 
Most  business  mathematics  teachers  disregard  the  principle 
involved  and  concentrate  merely  on  tlie  fact  that  interest  can 
be  so  determined. 

If  you  ask  a  teacher  how  to  find  the  interest  on  $2,000.00 
for  18  days  at  5%,  you  will  probably  be  told: 

1.  Move  the  decimal  point  three  places  to  the  left,  to  find  the 
interest  for  6  days  at  6%. 

2.  Multiply  by  3,  to  find  the  interest  for  18  days  at  6'.c. 

3.  Divide  by  6,  to  find  the  interest  at  1%  for  18  days. 

4.  Subtract  the  interest  for  18  days  at  1%  from  the  interest  for 
18  days  at  6%,  to  determine  the  interest  for  18  days  at  5%. 

•  Such  an  answer  would  indicate  that  the  teacher  “knows” 
the  60-day-6%  method,  but  does  not  understand  the  basis 
for  the  method  or  why  it  works.  In  fact,  the  regular  or  “long” 
method  of  calculating  interest  would  prove  shorter  than  this 
“short  cut.”  Nevertheless,  many  teachers  attempt  to  solve 
most  interest  problems  through  a  strict  and  narrow  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  60-day-6%  method  (plus  a  few  minor  variations, 
such  as  pointing  off  one  additional  place  to  the  left  to  de¬ 
termine  the  interest  for  6  days;  or  one  less  place  to  the  left 
to  determine  the  interest  for  600  days), 

■  A  Principle  of  Mathematics— 

What  is  the  real  basis  for  the  60-day-6%  method,  and  why 
does  it  work?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  by 
asking  how  you  determine  the  interest  on  any  amount  for 
one  year  (3^  days)  at  1%. 

Obviously,  since  interest  rates  are  based  on  a  one-year 
period,  the  problem  involves  only  the  determination  of  1% 
of  the  principal  amount.  One  per  cent,  expressed  decimally, 
is  .01;  and  .01  multiplied  by  the  principal  is  equivalent  to 
moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left.  Thus,  inter¬ 
est  at  1%  may  be  found  on  any  amount  for  one  year  simply 
by  moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left. 

•  The  real  basis,  then,  for  the  validity  of  the  60-day-6% 
method  is  that,  while  the  rate  of  interest  is  6  times  as  high 


(6%  instead  of  1%),  the  time  is  only  1/6  as  long  (60  days 
instead  of  360  days).  Therefore,  the  interest  for  60  days  at 
6%  is  identical  with  the  interest  for  360  days  at  1%. 

Once  tlie  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  60-day-6% 
method  is  understood,  innumerable  variations  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  become  apparent.  For  example,  interest  at  5%  for  72 
days  may  be  found  by  moving  the  decimal  point  two  places 
to  the  left,  because  the  rate  is  5  times  as  high,  but  the  period 
of  time  is  only  1/5  as  long.  Interest  at  4%  for  90  days,  3% 
for  120  days,  2%  for  180  days,  and  8%  for  45  days  may  all 
be  found  in  the  same  manner. 

•  The  problem  stated  earlier,  interest  at  5%  for  18  days 
on  $2,000.00,  is  solved  most  readily  in  this  way: 

1.  Move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left,  to 
determine  the  interest  for  72  days  at  5%. 

2.  Divide  the  answer  by  4  to  find  the  interest  for  18  days 
at  5%.  Solution: 

$2,000 . 00  Principal 

20.00  Interest  at  5%  for  72  days 
-H  4  18  days  is  14  of  72  days 

$  5.00  Interest  at  5%  for  18  days 

How  should  we  determine  the  interest  at  4%  on  $3,000.00 
for  30  days?  Solution: 

$.3,000 . 00  Principal 

30.00  Interest  at  4%  for  90  days 
-r  3  30  days  is  of  90  days 

10.00  Interest  at  4%  for  .30  days 

Or  the  interest  at  2%  on  $4,000.00  for  20  days?  Solution: 

$1,000.00  Principal 

40.00  Interest  at  2%  for  180  days 
-j-  9  20  days  is  1/9  of  180  days 

$  4.4-t  Interest  at  2%  for  20  days 

■  Variations  in  the  Application— 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  different  variation  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  360-day- 1%  basis  is  usually  more  practicable 
when  the  interest  rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  pro¬ 
duces  an  amount  that  is  easily  related  to  360.  This  variation 
consists  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Move  the  decimal  point  two  places'to  the  left  to  determine 
the  interest  at  1%  for  360  days  (one  year). 

2.  Multiply  the  days  by  the  rate  in  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
and  let  the  result’serve  as  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  the  denom¬ 
inator  of  which  is'360  (360  days  x  1). 

3.  Reduce  the  fraction  and  apply  it  against  the  amount  found 
in  Step  1. 

Applying  this  variation  of  the  basic  principle  to  a  case 
illustrated  earlier  (5%  for  18  days  on  $2,000.00),  we  would 
solve  as  follows: 

1.  $20.00  Interest  for  360  days  at  1% 

18  days  x  5  90 

2.  - = - or 

360  days  x  1  360 

3.  }4  of  $20 . 00  =  $.) .  00,  Interest  at  5%  for  18  days 

•  The  procedure  outlined  above  is  really  a  variation  of 
the  long  or  regular  method  of  calculating  interest,  wherein 
we  use  the  formula,  rate  X  days  X  amount.  Applying  the 
formula  to  the  problem  above,  we  would  solve  it  as  follows: 

5  18  2000 

- X - X - =  $5  Interest 

100  360  1 

As  we  know,  any  interest  problem  may  be  solved  through 
the  application  of  this  formula.  Why,  then,  present  variations 
of  the  method  as  outlined  earlier  in  the  article?  Two  prime 
reasons  might  be  given: 

1.  Many  teachers  become  so  engrossed  in  the  use  of  the 
60-day-6%  method  as  a  short  cut  in  itself  that  neither  the 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Whipping  up  enthusiastic  appreciation  will 
get  your  students  off  to  o  flying  start  in  .  .  . 


Bookkeeping 


Class,  September 


DR.  M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN 

State  Teachers  College 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


Success  in  the  bookkeeping  class 
is  determined  more  by  what  you 
do  in  September  than  by  what 
your  students  do  on  their  final  exami¬ 
nations  next  May  or  June,  Failure  and 
honors  are  created  in  the  fall,  not  in 
the  spring;  the  die  is  cast  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Some  of  the  older  teachers  with 
whom  you  work  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  the  students’  own  fault  that  the 
mortality  rate  is  so  high  in  bookkeeping 
cla,ssrooms.  The  students  won’t  tr>’, 
they  won’t  study,  they  won’t  listen, 
they  won’t  do  what  they  are  told, 
they  never  get  around  to  doing  their 
out-of-class  assignments,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.; 
that’s  the  story  you  will  hear.  Bluntly, 
for  your  sake,  let’s  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  not  the  students’  fault,  generally 
speaking.  By  and  large,  the  ability  of 
the  teacher  to  put  this  subject  across 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  ultimate  success  or  failure 
of  his  bookkeeping  students. 

“Putting  across’’  means  selling  the 
course,  getting  it  off  to  a  flying  start, 
whipping  up  an  enthusiastic  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  course,  building  a  resolu¬ 
tion  and  will  to  succeed,  showing  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  study  and  use  their  text- 
hooks,  convincing  them  that  keeping 
up  to  date  is  the  easy  road  to  book¬ 
keeping  success.  If  you  can  do  these 
things  in  the  first  week— and  you  can, 
with  planning— you  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  your  students’  success. 

Let’s  review  some  fundamentals. 

■  Before  the  Class  First  Meets— 

As  soon  as  you  sign  your  contract 
and  learn  that  you  are  to  teach  book¬ 
keeping,  obtain  from  your  high  school 


offi'^  all  the  materials  that  the  office 
has  for  you.  Such  as: 

1.  Your  desk  copy  of  the  textbook 
you  are  to  use.  A  desk  copy  ought  to 
be  there  for  you. 

2.  The  teachers  manual  and  key  that 
goes  with  your  textbook.  Never  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  it  or  to  be  seen  with  it. 
Study  the  “general  methods  discussion” 
and  “suggestions  for  successful  use  of 
the  book”  with  particular  care. 

•3.  The  practice  sets  that  go  with 
your  textbook.  You  won’t  use  a  prac¬ 
tice  set  at  the  start  of  the  course, 
naturally;  but  knowing  what  is  “com¬ 
ing  up  later”  will  help  you  focus  your 
instruction  a  lot  better. 

4.  Tests,  workbooks,  and  anything 
else  that  goes  tvith  your  textbook. 
They’ll  all  lend  focus;  and,  if  you 
are  to  be  permitted  to  use  these  pro¬ 
fessionally  prepared  teaching  aids,  you 
won’t  have  to  prepare  such  materials 
yourself.  If  you  have  any  choice  in 
the  matter,  ask  for  every  thing  that  can 
be  used  in  your  textbooks. 

5.  The  school’s  course  of  .study.  It’s 
likely  that  your  predecessors  or  asso¬ 
ciates  have  already  prepared  a  course 
outline  that  indicates  the  general  pace 
and  scope  of  the  b(W)kkeeping  course 
in  your  school.  Or,  there  may  be  a 
state  syllabus  that  is  the  “Bible.”  Get 
it.  Study  it. 

6.  Any  leftovers  from  your  prede¬ 
cessor.  Copies  of  his  tests.  His  lesson 
plans.  Grade  distributions  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  His  filmstrips  and  his  plans  for 
using  them.  His  desk  copy  of  the  text¬ 
book;  he’s  probably  interlined  a  hun¬ 
dred  annotations  that  will  help  you. 

7.  The  class  rolls  of  your  classes, 
if  available.  You’ll  want  to  know  how 


large  your  classes  are  to  be.  You’ll 
v'aiK  a  chance  to  go  over  the  tongue- 
twi‘fer  names. 

W’hile  you  are  at  your  school  office 
picking  up  this  material  and  informa¬ 
tion,  get  a  good  look  at  the  room 
you  are  to  use.  W’ill  you  need  to  bring 
clean  paper  and  cover  your  bulletin 
boards?  Is  the  room  arranged  the  way 
you  prefer?  Talk  to  the  room;  if  it  is 
a  big  one,  you  may  need  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  at  pitching  your  voice. 

Write  on  the  chalkboards— write  your 
name  high  and  low  on  every  board  and 
then  walk  around,  noting  the  “blind 
spots”  that  the  window  light  creates 
for  different  parts  of  the  room.  If 
there  are  many  blind  spots,  try  again 
with  yellow  chalk;  it  often  helps.  Try 
again  with  the  shades  drawn,  with  the 
lights  off,  with  the  lights  on;  find  out 
how  much  of  the  board  is  usable.  No 
one  uses  a  blackboard  more  than  a 
good  bookkeeping  teacher! 

Then,  in  the  days  before  school 
opens,  go  through  all  the  materials  you 
have  gathered  and  make  your  first 
lesson  plans.  Make  them  in  detail. 
Smile  to  yourself  as  you  do  so,  if  you 
wish,  thinking  of  what  your  college 
methods  instructor  would  think  of  yoiu" 
plans;  but  make  those  pJans  as  de¬ 
tailed,  as  complete,  as  you  possibly 
can— with  plenty  of  attention  to  “ex¬ 
pansion  joints,”  Until  you  have  worked 
with  a  specific  group  of  students,  you 
cannot  really  tell  much  about  the  pace 
at  which  your  first  lessons  will  move 
along;  so,  plan  your  work  in  such  a 
w'ay  that  you  can  stop  and  assign  at 
almost  any  point  in  your  lessons.  Actu¬ 
ally,  however,  new  teachers  are  more 
likely  to  plan  too  little  than  too  much. 
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If  you  have  plans  ready,  if  you  ;ae 
laiiiiliar  with  your  hook,  it  you  can 
say  the  students’  names  eitsily,  you  can 
approach  your  first  class  ineetitig  with¬ 
out  neiAons  tremors. 

■  The  First  Day  of  Class— 

Suct'cssfnl  teaching  rtHjnires  that 
>()u  he  in  complete  command  of  tlie 
class.  You  have  to  have  control.  If 
yon  are  ready  for  the  class,  yrm  uill 
ha\<'  control;  confitlence  is  tlu*  surest 
help  \ou  can  give  yourself,  and  con- 
fidiMict'  is  h;ised  on  rr'adiness. 

h«‘  hnsinesslike.  Don’t  ask  <pu‘stions; 
tell.  Have  things  to  do  at  once.  .\rl)i- 
frarily  assign  seats  accoriling  to  ;i 
numeric  or  alphabetic  order— that’s  a 
good,  vigorous,  r/o/ng  activity,  if  it’s 
carried  out  briskly  and  uiKMjnivocally. 
Yon  can  rearrange  for  the  vision  and 
hearing  deficieneies  Liter. 

One  good  plan,  if  yon  have  your 
class  roll  in  advanc-e,  is  to  write  out— 
or  type-the  names  on  -o-by-^  CMvds. 
Yon  can  put  tlie  cards  on  the  desks 
in  advance  like  place-  cards;  or  you 
can  wait  until  the  class  is  assc‘mblc‘cl 
and  them  go  clown  each  aisle*,  rc*;uling 
the  name  on  a  c;ircl  ( so  the  students 
(jnietly  listen  for  their  name)  and  plac¬ 
ing  e;ich  c;ird  on  a  specific  desk  as  the 
name  is  called.  F’in;illy,  all  the  students 
shift  to  their  assigned  .sc'ats  at  your 
signal.  If  books  are  issued  then,  c*;ich 
student  can  write  the  number  of  his 
book  on  the  card;  yon  get  your  invc'ii- 
tory  numbers  and  roll  check  simultane¬ 
ously. 

The  class  proper  starts  with  your 
introducing  yonrs(*lf  and  writing  or 
printing  your  name  on  the  chalkb;);ird. 
Tell  the  class  just  enough  about  yonrsc'lf 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity— are  \on  a 
IcK'al  person,  have  yon  taught  some¬ 
where  else  before,  were  you  in  the 
militar>-  service?— and  to  reassure  them 
that  you  are  Imman  and  like*  boys 
and  girls. 

Then  comes  your  brief  sale's  talk 
about  bookkeeping,  as; 

“You  are  going  to  like  bookkeeping! 
It’s  a  way  of  kec*ping  score  in  business. 
Mostly  it’s  common  sense,  dealing  with 
such  business  matters  as  buying  and 
selling  things,  paying  bills,  and  keeping 
the  score  to  see  whether  tlie  business 
is  making  money  or  losing  it.  Really, 
it  is  a  kind  of  applied  arithmetic- 
simple  arithmc'tic,  at  that;  addition, 
subtraction,  some  multiplication,  a 
little  division.  Nothing  complicat(*d. 

“This  is  not  a  ‘Inird’  course;  if  you 
pay  attention  in  class,  do  your  work 
day  by  day,  ask  questions  when  you 
are  not  sure  that  you  understand,  yon 
will  get  along  easily.  Furthermore,  if 
we  get  our  work  done  during  the  w'eek 
clays,  there  will  be  no  assignments 
over  the  week  ends  or  holidays.  No 
matter  what  grades  you  receive  in 
other  subjects,  you  can  earn  a  top 


glade  in  bookkeeping,  because  it’s  easy, 
it’s  practical,  and— bi*st  of  all  —  very 
inteix-sting.  ” 

■  Fmphasi/e  the  Fiiiidainentals— 

.■\ftc*r  your  peji  talk,  start  right  in 
to  show  bow  easy  bookkeeping  is. 
Introduce  .Assets  without  using  that 
term:  Put  on  the  board  a  list  of  the 
visible  articles  of  clothing  or  adorn¬ 
ment,  and  c'xaggenite  the  value  of  c*ach 
item,  to  CTe;ite  interc'st.  When  you 
have  cstablisln*d  tlu*  eoneept  of  assets. 
i!S(*  the  term  at  last  and  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  crc*ate  a  simple  definition  for  it; 
An  asset  is  anything  yon  own.  From 
h**ie,  go  on  to  businc*ss  ;issets. 

In  much  the  same  mamu*r.  dc*vt*loi) 
tlu*  nu*aning  of  Propri(*torship  by  iising 
the  p(*rsonal  possessions  of  lohn  or 
Mar\.  Show  the  difference  between 
projierty  itself  and  the  ownership  of 
propeitc.  Give  the  synonyms  for  pro- 
pric*torship.  IIc*lp  the  students  develop 
their  own  simple  definition  of  pro- 
lirii*torship. 

On.  to  Liabilitic*s!  Once*  ag;iin  ic*fi*r 
to  tlu*  list  of  personal  bc*longings 
shown  on  the  bo;ird.  M;»kc*  a  litth* 
joke  th;it  M;ir>'  forgot  to  s;iy  that  she 
still  owc*d  the  dep;irtment  store  $50 
on  hc'r  ring.  Establish  the  concept  and 
definition,  thus,  of  liabilitu*s. 

Show  that  liabilitu*s  and  proprietor¬ 
ship  arc*  very  similar,  since  they  stand 
for  rights  or  interests  in  property.  Give 
illustrations  of  busiiu*ss  liabilities. 

Emphasize  tlu*se  fund;mu*ntals!  .And 
c*m|diasize  how  much  progrc*ss  tlu*  stn- 
dc'nts  are  making— why,  ;ilrc*ady,  the 
first  clay,  they’ve  nuistered  the  most 
important  terms  in  bookkeeping!  “Isn’t 
it  easy,  cLlss!’’ 

■  The  Known  to  the  Ibiknown— 
Tlu*rc'’s  a  principle  involved  in  the 
presentation  mentioiu*d  so  far:  always 
procec'd  from  the  known— the  familiar, 
the  personal— to  the  unknown.  The 
terms  in  bookkeeping  are  fairly  tt*ch- 
nical;  tlu*y  are  abstract.  Thev  arc*  easy, 
however,  when  bas(*cl  on  things  that 
your  students  alreadv  know  ;uul  under- 
st;md.  Take  the  stndc*nts  step  by  st(*p. 
fro’n  the  known,  across  the  short  bcit 
solid  bridge*  you  are  building  into  the 
unknown. 

In  this  journey,  eliminate  all  the 
nonessentials,  all  the  side  trips.  Teach 
the  most  important  phases  of  the  iu*w' 
topic  in  the  simplest  tenns  possible*— 
important  not  only  for  better  nnder- 
st;inding  but  also  for  the  psychological 
impact  on  tlu*  students:  the  start  must 
be  easy.  Don’t  introduce  any  compli¬ 
cating  factors— avoid  difficult  arithmetic, 
for  example;  keep  your  illustrations 
simple,  in  even— round— dollars. 

A  special  reminder:  Don’t  let  the 
nods  of  understanding  mislead  you; 
students  often  think  they  understand 
when  they  do  not.  Students  learn  book¬ 
keeping  only  by  doing  it;  disciussions 


arc'll  t  t*tfective  until  the  items  dis¬ 
cussed  have*  bc*en  done*  and  man\ 
times,  at  that. 

You  make  a  new*  presentation.  Yon 
drill  on  it.  You  review  it.  A’ou  drill 
on  it  some  more.  A’ou  talk  about  it. 
A’ou  drill  some  more.  They  practice*, 
and  you  evaluate,  and  thc*n  you  drill 
some  more.  Do  not  advance*  from  one* 
topic  to  another  until  yon  are  sure 
your  students  have  m;istere*d  it— not 
just  the  bright  le*;»rne*rs,  but  all  (or 
virtually  all)  the  .stude*uts. 

■  Masteiy  of  the*  Principles- 

There  h;is  be*c*n  e*onsiclerable*  clis 
agre*e*me*nt  in  re*ce*nt  \e*ars  on  what 
should  be*  covere*d  in  e*lc*me*ntar>  IxHik- 
kc*e*ping.  The  only  perint  on  which  tlu*r<* 
is  common  nodding  is  that  all  students 
mtist  master  the  fundamental  principles 
of  cU*bit  :mcl  crt*dit.  A’our  students  mtisi 
be  able'  to  rc'cognize  rapiclK'  ;md  to 
cla.ssify  corre*ctly  the  three  fundament;d 
eL*me*nts. 

They  must  also  lc';iru  thoroughly  the 
r4*lationship  of  the  fundamc*nt;il  **!(*- 
ments  to  e*;rch  other  as  c*\prc*ssc*d  in 
the*  fundamental  c*({nation  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  .she*et. 

'I’hey  must  ovcrlearu  the  nu*clumics 
of  debit  and  cre-dit.  They  must  learn 
;ilmost  to  the*  point  of  instinct  that 
asset  accounts  have  debit  b;ilances, 
because  debits  go  on  the  li-ft  side  of 
tbe  fundamc*ntal  e’fiuation  and  the 
balance  .she*et.  This  me*ans  that  liabilitc 
;uul  proprietorship  accounts  h;ive  cri*dit 
balance's  be*cause  the*y  go  on  the  right- 
liand  side  of  the  fundamental  equation 
;md  the  balance  shc*e*t. 

A’our  students  must  also  overlearn 
that  all  assets  incre;i.se  on  the  de*bit 
side*,  since  the  balance  of  an  ass(*t 
ac'C'ount  goc’s  on  the  debit  side.  If 
assets  increase  on  the*  debit  side,  they 
natundly  decrease  on  the  cr(*dit  side. 
Thus,  liabilitie's  and  proprietorship  in¬ 
crease*  on  the  credit  side  and  eh'crease* 
on  the  debit  side. 

Until  your  students  have  mastered 
the*sc  principles,  you  cannot  and  should 
not  try  to  te*ach  anything  else.  A’ou 
must  go  over  this  material  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  Give  the  cLiss  a 
brief  test;  and,  unless  everybody  an¬ 
swers  every  cpiestion  correctly,  you  start 
right  in  again— from  the  beginning. 
They  must  know  the  principlt*s. 

.At  this  stage  of  the  game,  it  is  more 
important  that  a  student  know  “why  ” 
he  is  making  an  entry  than  what  the 
c*orrect  \?ntr\’  should  Ih*.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  keep  asking,  “Why?”  and  “Yes, 
and  why?”  and  “Right— why?”  Take 
all  the  time  you  need  to  get  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  principles,  and 
then  you  will  have  little  trouble  even 
with  the  slowest  student.  Rush  through 
this  material,  and  you  face  many  se¬ 
rious  learning  obstacles.  Don’t  rush! 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Getting  Ready  for  September 


DR.  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

The  start  of  a  new  sch(K)l  year 
in  September  poses  many  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  supervisor.  Bec-ause 
of  the  variety  of  matters  calling  for 
instant  attention  in  a  department  office, 
the  strain,  both  emotional  and  physical, 
is  likely  to  be  exhausting.  Budgeting 
of  the  supervisor’s  time  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  importanci*;  however,  all 
contingencies  cannot  be  anticipatcKl. 

■  Unexpected  Interruptions— 

The  parent  who  appears  on  the  scene 
with  an  entering  jiupil  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  renuirk,  “Sorry,  I  have 
no  time  now;  my  entire  day’s  work 
was  planntHl  carefully  last  night  and 
there  simply  is  no  time  at  my  disposal 
today  to  evaluate  the  work  clone  by 
your  child  at  his  former  school!”  Such 
treatment  would  show  little  regard  for 
a  fellow  citizen  who  is  also  a  very 
busy  person  and  who  is— incidentally— 
a  taxpayer.  .\nd  it  certainly  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  a  sound  public- 
relations  policy,  which  we  strive  so 
/.ealously  to  achiex’e  and  which  we  can 
easily  lose  through  improper  handling 
of  a  situation  of  this  kind. 

•  \<)r  can  u  call  from  the  princip.il 
or  the  administrative  assistant— con- 
ceniing  an  administrative  problem  that 
has  come  up— be  treatcxl  lightly  or  post¬ 
poned.  The  call  may  pertain  to  a 
vacancy  in  a  ke\  administrative  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  supervisor  may  be  asked 
to  make  recommeudations.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  school  is  involved  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  as  is  the  opportunity 
for  recognizing  professional  alertness 
on  the  part  of  staff  members— recogni- 
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tion  that  will  enc-ourage  them  to  grow  in 
service. 

•  Another  time-consuming  factor 
that  may  arise  when  the  supervisor  is 
busiest  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
of  the  supervisor  to  his  teachers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation,  a  teacher  may 
have  given  thought  to  his  jirofessioual 
problems.  He  may  have  decided  on 
an  extra-curricular  activity  he  would 
like  to  conduct,  a  research  project  on 
which  he  would  like  to  work,  courses 
he  would  like  to  pursue  for  professional 
advancement,  or  a  new  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  a  given  unit  or  lesson. 

In  his  enthusiasm,  the  teacher  re¬ 
turns  to  school  eager  to  talk  things 
over  with  the  department  head.  If  he 
finds  the  office  door  locked  or  if.  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  the  opportunity  to  speak 
up,  he  is  given  to  understand  that  the 
supervisor  is  busy,  he  may  be  obliged 
to  turn  elsewhere  for  encouragement, 
inspiration,  and  guidance.  Or,  what  is 
worse,  he  may  be  discouraged  and  de¬ 
cide  to  pursue  a  policy  of  indifference 
in  his  departmental  relationships. 

The  teacher  must  feel  frw  to  turn 
to  the  supervisor  at  all  times  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  counsel.  The  values  that 
accrue  to  the  supervisor  from  making 
himself  available  to  the  department 
members  far  exceed  those  that  can  be 
derived  from  isolating  himself  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  many  odds  and  ends. 

•  To  conclude  that  nothing  is  to  be 
planned  by  the  supervisor  in  advance 
because  demands  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  administrative  officers  of  the  school 
will  consume  the  first  few  days  is,  how¬ 


ever,  unwarranted;  in  fact,  a  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn: 
Since  much  time  will  he  taken  up  with 
matters  that  cannot  he  anticipated,  care¬ 
ful  phinniud  must  he  done  so  that  the 
unoccupied  hours  can  he  devoted  ad- 
vantafieoushi  to  matters  Unit  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  anticipate.  As  a  result  of  plan¬ 
ing,  the  .strain  on  the  supervisor’s  store 
of  physical,  emotional,  and  psychical 
energy  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

The  scope  of  the  planning  possible 
will  be  gathered  from  the  brief  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  here  to  a  few  of  the 
many  factors  involvwl  in  the  smooth 
functioning  of  a  department,  (’.iving 
thought  to  these  matters  will  reduce 
the  number  of  problems  th.it  can  be¬ 
devil  the  supervisor  during  the  first  few 
exacting  days  of  the  school  year. 

■  The  Opening  Conference— 

rhe  first  conference  offers  a  splendid 
ojrportunity  to  start  off  with  a  bang, 
for  the  staff  meeting  following  a  vaca¬ 
tion  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  head’s  ability  to  re-orient  thi' 
thinking  of  dejiartment  members  to  the 
nei'ds  of  the  erlncational  situation.  Care¬ 
ful  ])lanning  of  the  agenda  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  proceedings  with  dispatch 
will  contribute  toward  a  proper  degree 
of  rapport. 

•  .A.v  (I  general  rule,  the  first  con¬ 
ference  should  be  brief  and  should  be 
preceded  by  informal  conversations 
with  (and  among)  department  mem¬ 
bers  about  bow  they  spent  thi‘ir  vaca¬ 
tions.  Even  though  the  supervisor  may 
know  how  each  dei^artment  member 
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spent  his  summer,  the  human  touch 
suggests  that,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
the  supervisor  express  the  hope  that 
they  had  a  restful  and  enjoyable  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  joy  of  seeing  them  all  back 
refreshed,  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
stimulating  year  ahead. 

Applying  Thorndike’s  laws  of  readi¬ 
ness,  exercise,  and  effect,  the  supervisor 
should  attempt  very  little  beyond  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  departmental  organization 
for  the  year— arranging  for  depart¬ 
mental  committees  and  grade  leaders, 
selecting  a  central  theme  for  the  year’s 
conferences,  and  distributing  the  sum¬ 
mer  study  make-up  examinations  to  be 
rated. 

■  Organizing  Departmental  Commit¬ 
tees— 

Because  of  staff  changes  over  the 
summer  months,  certain  unforeseen  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  committees  are  likely  to 
arise.  To  make  an  effective  start,  the 
committee  setup  for  the  new  tenn 
should  be  whipped  into  final  shape  as 
soon  as  possible. 

•  Grade  cov^mittees  should  be  .se¬ 
lected;  standing  committees  on  con¬ 
ference  planning,  syllabus  appraisal, 
guidance,  bulletin  display,  professional 
library,  and  any  other  that  a  given  de¬ 
partment  may  have,  all  retjuire  rota¬ 
tion  of  personnel.  In  addition,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  may  call  for  the 
immediate  selection  of  the  departmental 
collection  agent  and  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  books,  supplies,  and  mimeo¬ 
graphing. 

The  policy  of  distributing  the  ehort^s 
is  a  more  equitable  one  than  that  of 
assigning  all  duties  to  one  or  two  staff 
members.  As  much  of  this  as  can  be 
done  in  June  should  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  at  that  time.  WHiatever  has 
to  wait  for  the  fall  tenn  should  be 
attended  to  at  the  first  departmental 
conference  so  that  the  departmental 
committees  can  function  efficiently 
from  the  start. 

■  Revising  Teacher  Programs— 

Regardless  of  the  fini.shed  fonn  in 

which  the  departmental  program  ap¬ 
pears  in  June,  September  invariably 
calls  for  revisions.  The  temptation  to 
follow  the  path  of  expediency  should 
give  way  to  the  basic  principles  of  pro¬ 
gramming-rotation,  progression,  spe¬ 
cialization,  and  equity— for  that  is  the 
only  way  to  maintain  departmental 
morale. 

soon  as  the  departmental  jirogram 
is  definitely  fixed,  each  teacher  should 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  program.  For  the  first  few  days, 
reports  on  class  registers  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  determine  which 
classes  are  to  be  increased  or  reduced 
to  bring  classes  to  optimum  size.  This 
may  necessitate  the  co-operation  of 
other  departments  or  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proper,  for  the  pupils  who  are 
to  be  shifted  from  one  class  to  another 


in  the  business  department  will,  in  all 
probabilit)’,  require  a  change  in  the 
recitation  period  of  one  or  more  other 
classes. 

•  Another  matter  requiring  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  early  stages  of  the  term  is 
that  dealing  with  the  recitation  rooms 
used  by  department  members.  Changes 
in  teacher  programs  should  not,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  require  the  teacher  to 
move  about  from  room  to  room  at  the 
end  of  each  period.  A  study  of  the 
utilization  of  rooms  by  the  department 
is  likely  to  disclose  the  possibility  of 
having  each  teacher  use  bi  t  r  ne  or 
two  rooms  in  the  same  wi.  e  k.''  the 
building  throughout  the  day. 

On  a  set  day,  each  department  mem¬ 
ber  should  submit  to  the  chair. n.iu  a 
copy  of  his  program,  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  by  period  the  class  taught,  room 
and  register,  the  building  and /'or  de¬ 
partmental  assignment,  and  where  the 
teacher  can  generally  be  found  during 
free  periods.  This  will  provide  the 
department  office  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  some  of  which  will  without 
doubt  be  called  for  by  the  principal  or 
superintendent. 

■  Filling  Staff  Vacancies— 

Over  the  summer  months,  vacancies 
may  hav'e  developed  in  the  department¬ 
al  organization.  These  may  be  filled  by 
a  new  appointee,  a  transferee,  or  a  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher.  It  becomes  necessaiy  to 
ascertain  the  names  of  available  teach¬ 
ers  and  to  arrange  for  interviews,  with 
a  view  toward  selecting  the  person  who 
will  best  implement  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  school  and  the  de¬ 
partment. 

•  The  file  of  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  all  department  members 
should  be  kept  up  to  date  by  means  of 
a  brief  note  addressed  to  each  teacher 
early  in  the  term. 

Similarly,  if  the  sii!)stitutes’  file  is 
to  be  of  any  value  whatsoever,  it  must 
also  be  brought  up  to  date.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  sending  a  form  letter 
to  each  substitute  listed,  asking  whether 
or  not  he  is  still  available  for  service 
and,  if  not  currently  available,  when  he 
will  be  available. 

In  connection  with  the  services  of 
.substitute  teachers,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  regular  teachers  agree,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  where 
plan  books  and  other  pertinent  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  kept  so  as  to  be  accessible 
during  unforeseen  absences. 

■  Extra-Curricular  Program- 

The  departmental  campaign  for  par¬ 
ticipants  in  its  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  program  should  be  launched  as 
early  as  possible.  Plans  for  proper  pub¬ 
licity  and  other  promotional  measures 
can  be  formulated  well  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  the  term  so  that  they 
will  be  of  service  at  the  strategic  mo¬ 
ment-before  the  pupils  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  vvdth  other  interests. 


■  Obtaining  a  Secretarial  Squad— 

Since  the  efficiency  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  office  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  type  of  secretarial  squad  on 
duty,  it  becomes  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  proper  type  of  persons 
be  secured.  As  much  as  two  months  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  a  term,  the  alert  chair¬ 
man  should  look  around  for  secretaries 
for  the  coming  term.  For  his  source, 
he  has  recourse  to  pupils  in  his  own 
classes— with  whose  work,  attitude,  and 
bearing  he  is  quite  familiar— or  to  pupils 
in  other  classes  in  the  department  who 
are  highly  recommended  by  their 
teachers.  The  business  department  head 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  that  pupils 
consider  it  a  signal  honor  to  be  selected 
for  service  in  the  business  department. 

•  An  unusually  reliable  source  for 
secretaries  is  the  secretarial  squad  cuf- 
rently  on  duty.  Very  often,  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  standards  that  are  far  higher 
than  those  set  by  their  teachers,  and 
they  would  not  recommend  anyone 
unless  they  were  absolutely  certain  that 
the  person  is  thoroughly  competent  in 
all  respects. 

During  June,  the  department  head 
should  interview  the  pupils  and  forward 
a  list  to  the  Program  Committee,  indi¬ 
cating  the  specific  periods  to  which  the 
students  have  been  assigned. 

By  September,  certain  changes  have 
invariably  been  made,  and  vacancies 
must  be  filled.  The  chairman  should 
not  let  time  pass,  or  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  without  a  staff.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  he  interviews  students  in  his  class¬ 
es  and  personally  visits  the  study  hall 
in  order  to  augment  his  ranks.  Waiting 
a  week  or  tvv’o  may  prove  too  costly— 
the  most  capable  students  will  have 
been  selected  by  other  departments. 

■  Professional  Contacts— 

The  annual  call  for  renewal  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  various  busint‘.ss-teacher 
organizations  generally  arrives  with  the 
opening  of  the  school  year.  A  word  of 
encouragement  from  the  supervisor  will 
lighten  the  task  of  the  department  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  supervisor  can  evidence 
his  leadership  by  being  the  first  to  join. 

•  To  keep  professionally  alive,  the 
department  head  will  want  to  renew  his 
subscriptions  to  the  various  professional 
magazines  and  also  forward  requests 
to  the  publishers  for  indexes  to  the 
volumes  of  the  periodicals  whose  pub¬ 
lication  year  ends  in  June. 

■  In  Conclusion- 

Failure  to  plan  supervisory  activities 
at  this  strategic  point  in  the  term’s 
work  is  likely  to  result  either  in  at¬ 
tending  to  various  mechanical  details 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  creative  phase 
of  running  a  department  or  in  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  creative  phase  to  the 
neglect  of  administrative  details.  Since 
neither  of  these  solutions  is  desirable, 
the  need  for  careful  planning  on  many 
fronts  concurrently  becomes  obvious. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  Business  Department 
Goes  on  TV 


IT  GOES  WITHOUT  SAYING  that 
sooner  or  later  some  of  you  business 
teachers  are  goin;;  to  be  producing 
T\'  programs  dealing  with  some  phase 
of  business  education.  In  fact,  many  of 
you  already  have  done  something  along 
these  lines.  Others  of  you  may  have 
TV  time  available— if  you  just  knew 
what  use  to  make  of  it.  Let’s  get  busy 
digging  into  what  would  be  interesting, 
worth  while,  feasible,  and  simple— yet 
eflFective— to  do  on  TV  to  further  some 
phase  of  business  education. 

.About  a  year  ago,  with  the  co-«)pera- 
tion  of  our  Michigan  State  College 
Television  Studio  and  a  lot  of  other 
helpfid  people,  we  did  a  bit  of  re¬ 
search  exploring  the  possibilities  of  TV 
as  a  media  for  teaching  business  educa¬ 
tion  subjects.  We  learned  about  a  lot 
of  things,  including  certain  bugs  in  our 
own  telecast.  And  we  came  out  with 
a  lot  of  down-to-earth  practical  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  educational  uses  of 
TV. 

Some  of  it  w’e  learned  the  hard  way, 
and  some  of  it  was  handed  to  us  on  the 
proverbial  silver  platter  by  our  TV'^  de¬ 
partment,  which  had  done  the  research 
and  compiled  the  “know  how”  into  a 
neat  little  brochure  for  one  and  all. 

■  General  Information— 

As  a  starter,  let’s  look  at  some  of  this 
silver-platter  information  by  quoting 
directly  from  the  material  our  T\’  de¬ 
partment  prepared  under  the  heading 
"General  Information  Sheet  for  the 
Planning  and  Preparation  of  Television 
Programs.” 

•  Program  Planning. 

1.  Select  a  specific  subject  or  content 
area  for  each  series  proposed.  The  length 
of  the  series  or  number  of  programs  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  the  subject  matter  should 
be  determined  by  the  nature  and  com- 
nlexity  of  the  content.  If  the  material  can 
be  c-overed  in  one  program,  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  special  one-time  broad- 
ca.st.  If  the  field  is  extensive  or  has  many 
applications,  the  series  could  run  for  sever¬ 
al  years. 

2.  Select  a  specific  topic,  fact,  or  prin¬ 
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ciple  for  each  program  or  broadcast  with¬ 
in  the  series.  One  idea  or  subject  treated 
clearly  and  thoroughly  is  preferable  to  a 
number  of  ideas  or  subjects  treated  in¬ 
completely  or  superficially.  Each  program 
or  idea,  therefore,  should  be  complete 
within  itself  and  exist  as  a  single  unit 
within  the  series. 

3.  Select  for  the  series  a  general  title 
that  is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  field  and  program.  Select 
for  each  program  within  the  series  a  spe¬ 
cific  title  that  is  indicative  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  content  or  treatment  of  the  individual 
topic.  For  example:  Series  Title:  “Science 
and  Civilization,  ’  Program  Title:  “Industri¬ 
al  Use  of  Atomic  Energv  .” 

4.  Estimate  the  optimum  or  preferred 
length  of  broadcast  time  required  for  each 
program:  five  minutes;  fifteen  minutes; 
thirtv  minutes;  or  one  hour.  Those  are 
standard  program  lengths.  However,  they 
;ire  not  absolute  or  arbitrary;  the  nature 
of  the  content  ;ind  the  requirements  of 
effective  and  adequate  presentation  should 

ftrimarily  determine  the  length  of  the 
)roadcast.  Different  time  periods  are  there¬ 
fore  possible,  but  effort  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  standard  divisions. 

5.  In  each  broadcast,  plan  to  allow  one 
minute  for  an  “opening.  ’  one  minute  for 
a  “close,”  and  thirty  seconds  for  station 
idcntific;ition.  Each  fifteen-minute  show, 
therefore,  becomes  14:30;  each  half-hour 
show,  29:30;  etc.,  in  terms  of  total  time. 
From  this,  the  “open”  and  “close”  of  one 
minute  each  take  two  additional  minutes; 
so,  on  any  given  fifteen-minute  program, 
only  twelve  minTites  and  thirty  seconds 
would  be  available  for  development  and 
presentation  of  the  program  content. 

6.  Decide  what  audience  you  desire  to 
reach  with  the  program  and  series:  gener- 
;il  audience;  housewife;  children;  family; 
Firm;  school;  professional;  urban;  etc. 
Audiences  may  be  general  or  specific.  They 
are  composed  of  individuals  w’ho  differ 
in  age,  sex,  and  in  cultural,  ecr  nomic,  edu- 
c;itional,  social,  vocational,  and  profes¬ 
sional  background  and  environment.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  certain  similarities  and 
identities  of  taste,  interest,  and  preference. 
You  can  aim  at  either  the  differences  or 
the  identities;  but  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  “aim.” 

•  Program  Preparation. 

1.  In  advance  of  each  broadcast,  pre¬ 
pare  an  outline  or  “run  down”  for  each 
subject,  program,  or  topic.  This  “run 
down”  should  list  the  various  topics  and 
subtopics  in  the  order  or  sequence  in 
which  they  will  be  discussed  or  presented. 


and  should  be  typed  or  arranged  in  the 
center  of  the  outline  sheet.  In  a  column 
to  the  left,  indicate  the  approxim;tte  num¬ 
ber  of  minutes  prop»)scd  to  be  spent  on 
each  of  the  topics.  In  a  column  to  the 
right,  list  the  visual  aids  or  materials 
(charts,  cards,  maps,  books,  papers,  slides, 
film  inserts,  models,  blackboard  material, 
etc.)  to  be  used  in  illustration  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  topic.  This  topical  outline 
with  its  sequence  developed  in  either  a 
logical  or  a  chronological  order,  listing  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  section  and  the 
order,  place,  and  nature  of  the  re(iuired 
visual  aids,  will  be  the  “production  script” 
for  both  the  director  and  the  participant. 
It  should  be  prepared  in  triplicate,  and 
followed  accurately  and  in  detail  on  the 
air. 

2.  In  general,  plan  to  devote  one  or 
two  minutes  ;it  the  beginning  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  to  introducing  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  nature  of  the  materi;u  or 
content.  It  is  desirable  for  the  first  few 
broadcasts,  also,  to  outline  the  n;»ture  and 
purpose  of  the  series  and  tin'  content  and 
material  of  the  individual  prognun  on 
each  broadcast. 

3.  In  addition,  plan  to  devote  erne  or 
two  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  program  to 
a  summary  or  review  of  tin-  ide;is  and 
materials  presented  in  the  broadcast.  .And, 
in  the  case  of  a  series,  “preview'”  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  unit,  or  next  week’s  pro- 
gr.am,  to  motivate  continued  “tune-in.” 

4.  Prep.are  for  an  emergency.  Have  a 
colleague  ready  to  alternate  should  ac¬ 
cident  or  illness  occur. 

5.  .Above  all,  prepare.  Careful  phtnning, 
careful  thought,  careful  organization,  care¬ 
ful  timing,  and  adequate  rehearsal  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  assure  effective 
presentation.  Think  in  vismd  terms.  Tlie 
visual  takes  preeedence  over  the  auditory 
in  most  cases.  Time  spent  in  pr<'paration 
and  visualization  is  time  saved  in  re¬ 
hearsal  and  preparation.  Simplify  vocabu¬ 
lary.  .Avoid  technical  terms  or  specialized 
meanings  unle.ss  absolutely  necessary.  If 
necessary,  however,  pUm  to  write  them  on 
the  board,  or  define  tnem.  Articles,  books, 
or  referenees  for  additional  information 
may  be  mentioned  freely.  However,  if  men¬ 
tioned,  they  should  be  written  on  the 
bo;ird  or  presented  on  cards  or  slides  for 
vi.su<al  identification.  Make  no  offers  of 
books  or  pamphlets  sent  on  request  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  follow  up  with  cor¬ 
respondence  and  distribution.  Repsonse  to 
such  offers  is  usually  greater  than  in  other 
media.  In  short,  avoid  ad-lib  and  “off- 
the-cuff”  inspirations.  'They  can  cause 
difficulties.  Stick  to  the  outline.  If  this  is 
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(lone,  there  should  he  a  iniiiiiiuiin  of  ten¬ 
sion,  confusion,  worrs',  and  error. 

■  Production  and  Performance— 

The  studio  will,  in  all  probabilits . 
assign  yon  a  program  director  who 
will  relieve  yon  of  much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  put  yon  wise  to  a  lot 
of  simple  T\'  “know  how.”  However, 
here  are  .some  additional  bits  of  general 
information  to  pick  up  right  from  the 
start. 

•  When  ifoti  uant  to  speak  directUj 
to  the  viewer,  talk  to  the  two  red  lights, 
called  “tally'  lights,”  burning  on  the 
front  of  the  camera  that  is  on  the  air 
at  any  given  moment.  Yon  look  right 
at  the  top  lens  of  this  camera.  When 
the  tally  lights  go  out,  this  indicates 
that  the  director  has  switched  to  the 
other  camera.  Lower  the  eyes  and  bring 
them  up  on  the  other  camera. 

•  Brown,  blue,  and  cratf  stiits  are 
best  for  men;  black  and  dark  blue  tele¬ 
vises  almost  as  black  holes  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  White  shirts  glare  badly,  so  avoid 
wearing  them.  W'omen  should  dress  in 
tailored  dresses  or  suits  and  should 
avoid  glossy  blacks  or  “busy”  prints. 

•  The  question  of  whether  to  stand, 
sit  at  a  desk,  or  sit  on  a  chair  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  program. 

•  Movement  must  be  direct.  siiKKith, 
and  easy,  and  not  over  an  area  too 
large  for  the  camera  to  follrrw  easily  . 
WTien  pointing  out  objects  or  parts  of 
maps,  graphs,  and  the  like,  move  the 
hand  or  pointer  slotvhj.  Otherwise  yon 
are  apt  to  have  the  camera  man  gnash¬ 
ing  his  teeth  over  ‘losing”  you. 

For  example,  we  found  in  using  the 
“rapid,  random,  repe’titive”  technicpie 
for  blacklward  jiresentation  of  short¬ 
hand  outlines  that  the  technique  had 
to  be  a  whale  of  a  lot  less  rapid  and 
random  than  it  ordinarily  is.  Tlie  in¬ 
structor  had  to  move  much  more  slowlv 
and  in  a  much  more  restricted  area. 
Even  then,  the  off-stage  viewers  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  pointing  still  needed 
to  be  slowed  up  much  more. 

•  A  Word  about  Visuals— 

The  best  thing  to  do  about  tlu'se  is 
to  consult  the  T\'  station.  They  will  tell 
vou  what  they  have,  what  they  will 
prepare,  and  what  will  be  Tip  to  you. 
Blackboards,  sketch  pads,  grease  pen¬ 
cils,  and  pointers  will  probably  be 
standard  erpiipment  and  available,  no 
doubt,  without  prior  arrangement. 

See  your  local  studio  also  about  what 
size  films  (mm.  and  number  of  frames 
per  second)  can  be  shown  in  connec- 
ti-jn  with  your  program,  and  what 
specifications  are  essential  for  slides, 
charts,  etc.  Again,  howt'ver,  het'd  this 
general  note.  If  charts  are  prepared 
especially  for  the  program,  avoid  con¬ 
trasts  of  white  against  black.  Some¬ 
where  I  came  across  the  suggestion 
that  dark  gray  cards  be  used,  with 
light  gray  lettering  or  drawing;  and, 
in  our  own  campus  studio,  I  saw  a 


whole  series  of  brown  on  yellow  charts, 
(.looting  from  the  “General  Infonnation 
Sheet”  again,  we  learn  that 

The  aspect  ratio  is  three  units  tall  by 
four  units  wde.  The  best  sisual  aids, 
therefore,  will  be  those  that  conform  to 
this  three  times  four  ratio.  Any  special 
materi  >1  should  be  made  in  this  ratio,  on 
a  card. 

■  What  Kind  of  Show  to  Do— 

“That,”  to  quote  the  stock  answer 

that  earns  you  a  “B”  in  any  tHuu-se, 
“depends  on  the  climate  and  the  ter¬ 
rain.” 

You  have  to  decide  first  on  the 
things  sTiggested  or  imnlied  in  the  ex¬ 
cerpt  on  Program  Planning,  (a)  Whv 
are  you  going  on  T\’  in  the  first  place? 
(h)  WTiom  do  you  want  to  reach?  (c) 
MTiat  are  you  trying  to  put  over?  (d) 
How  many  programs  an'  von  planning 
to  do— one,  or  a  series?  (e)  What  have 
you  to  work  with? 

.\gain.  we  are  face  to  face  with  those 
inseparable  twins:  “Have  a  ])nri>ose, 
have  a  plan.”  Depending  on  your  pur¬ 
pose,  you  might  follow  any  or  several 
of  these  plans; 

■  Teach  an  Actual  Lesson— 

With  an  "on  stage”  class  if  possible. 
Whether  or  not  this  program  is  effec¬ 
tive  will  depend  entirelv  on  how  you 
do  it.  According  to  our  MSC  TV  staff, 
the  most  sure-fire  way  to  kill  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  a  show  is  to  teach  a 
rehearsed  lesson.  (Tluw  found  that  out 
the  hard  way!)  That  is.  the  leaniers 
must  not  have  been  “in”  on  the  lesson 
before— even  for  dry  runs  before  the 
camera.  If  you  are  actually  presenting 
a  learning  situation  to  T\'  viewers  and 
a  studio  class,  then  tlie  material  must 
be  just  as  new  to  the  class  as  it  is  to 
the  off-stage  viewers.  Otherwise,  the 
situation  just  doesn’t  ring  tnie— the  on¬ 
stage  group  is  way  ahead  of  the  off¬ 
stage  v'iewers.  Even  if  the  off-stage 
group  is  not  made  up  of  “leaniers,” 
the  V'iewers  readily  detect  a  rehearsed 
lesson.  The  (piestions,  the  resjionses. 
the  mistakes  just  aren’t  natural.  Let 
me  explain  more  fully  what  I  mean. 

•  In  our  TV  research  experiment. 
we  were  doing  a  bit  of  probing  into 
the  po.ssibilities  of  teaching  shorthand 
to  the  home  viewer.  We  wanted  to  do 
it  with  the  aid  of  an  on-stage  group 
that  would  also  be  learning  shorthand 
but  would  have  had  no  previous 
knowU'dge  of  shorthand  or  rehearsals 
in  which  the  material  of  the  lesson  w'as 
presented.  Our  actual  T\’  show  was 
the  teaching  of  the  very  first  lesson  in 
Gregg,  and  was  the  initial  .show  of  a 
projected  series  called  “Let’s  Learn 
Shorthand.” 

Having  rounded  up  our  nonshort¬ 
hand  guinea  pigs  for  both  our  on-stage 
and  off-stage  groups,  we  found  this 
neat  little  problem  confronting  us; 
How  were  we  going  to  rehearse  for  a 


TV  show  (and  rehearsals  are  a  definite 
must  for  T\’)  without  our  on-stage 
guinea  pigs  getting  brief e<l  on  the  ma¬ 
terial? 

The  studio  helped  us  solve  this 
dilemma  by  rounding  up  some  substi¬ 
tute  guinea  pigs  in  the  guise  of  very 
willing  and  co-operative  studio  hands. 
For  two  dry  runs  before  camera,  we 
“used  up”  two  different  sets  of  studio 
crewmen,  who  obligingly  chantixl 
“s-a-f,  safe;  f-a-s,  face"  while  the  cam¬ 
eramen  got  angles,  and  the  director 
and  instructor  refined  the  timing.  (One 
stagehand  became  so  interested  that  he 
phoned  his  wife  to  come  over  and  be 
a  real  guinea  jiig  when  the  show  went 
on  the  air.)  We  were  delighted  to  find 
a  new  recruit  and  evidence  of  so  much 
interest  in  so  simple  a  show.  \Mien  the 
show  actually  went  on  the  air,  our  on¬ 
stage  group  W'as  as  unenlightened  as 
the  off-stage  viewers. 

•  In  teachitify  that  abridged  first 
lesson  in  Gregg  shorthand,  we  learned 
many  things  about  how  we  would  have 
to  adapt  classrmim  methods  for  TV 
ti'aching  of  shorthand.  We  found  out 
also  that  every  IxKly— the  on-stage  group, 
the  off-stage  “home  viewers,”  and  the 
departmental  staff  who  observed  “at 
both  ends”— was  tremendously  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  possibilities  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  by  T\’  and  was  certain 
that  it  could  be  done.  In  addition, 
many  of  our  guinea  pigs  (who  were 
mainly  young  housewives,  typical  of 
those  who  might  be  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand  while  their  children 
napped)  told  us  that  they  really  wished 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  short¬ 
hand  by'  T\’.  The  experimental  lesson 
had  been  fun  and  was  extremely  inter¬ 
esting.  The  studio  staff  also  commented 
on  the  program’s  interest. 

You  might  do  worse,  then,  if  you 
want  to  drum  up  interest  in  your  de¬ 
partment,  than  to  teach  an  actual  short¬ 
hand  lesson  on  the  air— or,  perhaps,  a 
series  of  them.  You  can  do  it  without 
the  studio  class  if  necessary  .  We  felt, 
however,  that  we  needed  such  a  class 
for  the  interest  the  group  would  create 
and  to  lead  the  home-v'iewer  group  in 
the  time-honored  “I  point,  you  shout” 
techni(jue  advocated  by  Louis  Leslie. 
The  studio  class  also  helped  the  in¬ 
structor  gauge  the  students’  ri'action 
time. 

•  Almost  any  typinp,  lesson  can  be 
made  interesting  and  nrofitable  on  T\’ 
if  you  ;.re  recruiting  ii^terest  or  are  en- 
deavo’-ing  to  teach  a  series  of  les.sons. 
Either  beginning  lessons  or  some  of  the 
“tricks  of  the  trade”  .should  be  effec¬ 
tive. 

■  Flannel  Board  or  Chalk  Talks— 

Flannel  boards  are  really  coming 
into  their  own  with  the  adv'ent  of  edu¬ 
cational  TV;  and  plain  old  chalk  and 
blackboards  are  getting  their  rightful 
due,  too.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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THREE  FUNDAMEHTAL  BOOKKEEPIHG  PORHULAS 

BUSIHESS  C(RGAHI.'’J;TI0N 

ASSETS 

LIABILITIES 

PROPRIETORSHIP 

1.  AsrL+P 

■ 

■1 

To  find  assets,  when  llahllitles 
and  proprietorship  are  given,  add  the 
liabilities  and  proprietorship. 

Powers  8t  Plante 

1 

5004 

29 

41 

George  Arnold 

■■ 

■ 

9401 

30 

17 

_ 

2.  L=A-P 

• 

■■1 

To  find  liabilities,  when  assets 
and  proprietorship  are  given,  subtract 
proprietorship  from  eissets. 

Super  Products,  Inc. 

5*^623 

24 

37505 

9! 

Crown  Corporation 

90447 

Q 

48 

lAl 

It 

> 

1 

f 

■■ii 

To  find  proprietorship,  when 
assets  and  liabilities  are  given, 
subtract  liabilities  from  atssets . 

I.  M.  Learning  Co. 

20443 

59 

8392 

97  ■ 

John  B.  Strong 

12500 

gj 

3499 

88 

Three  Fundamental  Bookkeeping  Formulas 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 


For  the  SE\T]\TEF]\TH  wusecutive  year.  Business 
Educ^ation  W’ohld  brings  to  its  readers  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  tlie  monthly  bookkeeping  awards  contrast  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  tliis  program  was  inaugurated,  in  1936,  Busi- 
■NESS  Ei)i  c:\TioN  \\’oHEiJ  luis  awarded  nearly  a  million  pins 
and  certificates  of  achievement  to  students  who  have  sub¬ 
mitted  satisfactorx  solutions  for  these  contest  problems. 
.Motivation,  which  could  he  consideretl  the  mother  of 
learning,  is  the  primar\-  aim  of  this  program;  and  hundreds 
of  teachers  have  benefited  from  the  helpful  motivation  the 
contest  problems  provide.  The  bookkeeping  contest  prob- 
lons  are  independent  of  any  textbook;  students  using  any 
nKMlern  text  should  be  able  to  solve  them. 

■  BEW’s  Awards  Program— 

The  solution  of  each  Ixiokkeeping  problem  recpiires  not 
more  than  one  or  two  class  periods.  The  problems  can  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  teaching  schedule,  with  special 
credit  given  to  students  who  earn  awards.  Some  teachers 
use  the  problems  in  business-club  activities. 

•  Three  levels  of  cneartls  are  available— a  junior,  a  senior, 
and  a  superior  award— depending  on  the  problem  that 
the  student  solves.  This  month’s  contest  problem  is  for 
the  junior  award.  Next  month’s  issue  will  provide  junior- 
award  atul  senior-award  problems.  Bc'ginning  in  November, 
each  issue  will  provide  a  problem  for  each  of  the  three 
awards.  By  having  three-part  problems  in  each  issue,  BEW 
is  able  to  provide  motivation  for  students  at  all  levels  of 
abilitx-  and  to  make  it  possible  for  a  class  to  start  with  the 
awards  program  at  ;iny  time  in  th<*  sohfX)!  year. 

For  each  award,  eitluT  a  certificate  or  a  gold-and- 
enamel  pin  (sxmbol  of  membership  in  the  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency)  may  be  obtained.  The  awards  must  be 
earned  in  seipience,  but  not  necessarily  in  consecutive 
months.  Candidates  for  awaids  m;iy  be  sek-cted  by  the 
teacher  or  by  a  committee  of  students. 

•  Procedure.  The  teacher  presents  the  problem  to  the 
students.  They  solve  it  and  prepare  written  solutions.  The 
teacher  or  a  student  panel  screens  the  papers  to  determine 
which  solutions  meet  business  rerjuirements  for  neatness  and 


accuracy.  The  teacher  sends  to  BEVV'^  a  letter  listing  the 
names  of  the  students  w’ho  have  qualified  and  indicating 
beside  each  name  the  award  to  be  received— junior,  senior, 
or  superior,  depending  on  the  problem  solved.  Certification 
by  the  teacher  assures  the  issuance  of  aw'ards. 

•  Special  Prize.  Only  when  there  are  15  or  more  qual¬ 
ifying  namt's  on  the  list  should  any  paper  be  sent  in  to 
BFIW  with  the  letter;  for— onj  this  is  very  special— Bvsisehs 
Education  Would  will  give  free  a  beautiful  OBE  pin 
to  the  student  who  prepares  the  paper  you  submit  as  the 
best  in  the  class  (if,  upon  examination,  it  is  found  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory)  whenever  15  or  more  students  from 
one  sch(K)l  qualify  at  the  same  time.  BEW  offers  this 
special  prize  so  that  teachers  may  stage  their  ow’n  monthly 
contest  among  their  students,  thus  encouraging  students 
not  only  to  (pialify  but  also  to  compete  for  the  greater 
honor. 

•  Ptddication  of  Sanies.  P'rom  among  the  best  papers 
submitted  each  month,  BEW’s  judges  w'ill  sek*ct  and  pub¬ 
lish  for  special  Honorable  Mention  on  this  page  the  names 
of  the  students  who  prepare  the  “very  best  ”  of  the  “best” 
papers. 

■  The  September  Bixjkkeeping  Contest  Problem— 

September  begins  a  new  year  of  opportunities  for 
teachers.  Experienced  teachers  know’  that  there  are  a  few 
first-week  fundamentals.  They  know’  that  the\'  must,  first 
of  all,  sell  themselves  to  their  new’  students;  the  students’ 
g(X)d  will  toward  their  teachers  constitutes  a  major  step 
in  the  learning  process.  Then,  each  teacher  must  sell  his 
subject;  student  progress  will  be  rapid  if  the  student  sees 
the  need  for  the  knowkxlge  that  the  teacher  has  to  offer. 

In  b(X)kkeeping  classes,  this  second  step  is  easy.  Here 
is  a  subject  with  w’hich  the  student  can  earn  his  living! 
True,  also,  is  the  fact  that  with  a  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  he  can  help  himself  to  live! 

Tell  your  beginning  students,  at  the  point  where  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  is  shaqiest,  why  Ixxikkeeping 
is  the  backbone  of  business.  Tell  them  the  reasons  why 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Here's  a  tool  used  successfully  in  Virginia 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  teaching 


How  to 


Use  the  DE  Training  Profile 


DR.  NATALIE  KNEELAND  and  LOUISE  BERNARD 


The  training  profile  presented  on  this  page 
has  been  used  in  Virginia  for  a  number  of  years 
as  an  aid  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the 
teaching  of  DE  subjects  on  both  the  high  school  and 
adult  levels.  While  it  does  ser\e  as  a  measure  of  teach¬ 
ing  performance,  its  main  function  is  as  a  training  tool. 
■  The  Rater  and  the  Rated— 

•  Who  Is  Rated?  The  scale  was  prepared  specifically 
for  DE  co-ordinators,  but  it  can  be  used  equally  well 
with  instructors  of  adult  classes  or  even  teacher-trainers. 
It  is  particularly  useful  in  pre-service  or  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  in  bringing  out  the  main  jx)ints  that  a  new  instructor 
should  work  for  in  teaching.  The  use  of  four  major  head¬ 
ings— General  Impression  of  the  Meeting,  Training  Abil¬ 
ity,  Physical  Details,  and  Personal  Qualities— focuses  at¬ 
tention  on  these  points. 

.\n  apprentice  teacher  looks  to  his  supervising  co¬ 
ordinator  as  an  example  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
new  salesperson  looks  tip  to  an  experienced  salesperson 
in  his  department.  It  is  important  in  both  instances  to 
set  a  good  example.  The  t mining  profile  will  help  keep 
the  co-ordinator  on  his  toes,  and  it  will  also  serv’e  as  a 
good  refresher  for  a  teacher-trainer. 

•  Who  Does  the  Rating?  There  are  four  possibilities. 
Your  supervisor  or  teacher-trainer  may  rate  you;  you 
may  rate  each  other;  you  may  rate  yourself;  and,  in  rare 
instances,  your  students  may  rate  you. 

The  combination  of  your  self-rating  with  any  of  the 
other  three  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  discover 
whether  or  not  y.tu  see  your.self  as  others  see  you.  You 
may  be  in  for  a  suqjrise,  pleasant  or  otherwise. 

While  formal  rating  by  students  is  not  widely  advo¬ 
cated,  due  to  the  fact  that  students  may  not  have  the 
right  perspective  and  may  become  overcritical,  you  as 
an  instructor  are  rated  informally  by  your  students  everv' 
day.  Teacher-trainers  are  conscious  of  this  fact  when 
thev  fall  back  on  the  old  warning,  “Do  as  I  sav,  not  as 
I  do.” 

■  Rating  Procedure— 

•  Familiarize  Yourself  with  the  Purpose  of  Rating,  and 
the  Scale.  Your  purpose  in  rating  a  teaching  performance 


is  to  give  a  fair,  objective  evaluation  of  the  situation— 
not  to  get  something  on  the  instructor.  Go  over  the  rating 
profile  beforehand  so  that  you  will  know  what  you  are 
to  observ’e  or  on  what  jHiints  you  will  judge  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Since  the  best  way  to  become  familiar  with  the  scale 
is  to  use  it,  try  it  out  on  yourself.  Then  you  can  expe¬ 
rience  the  problems  of  both  the  rater  and  the  rated. 

•  Decide  Basis  of  Rating.  Before  you  start  rating, 
you  must  determine  what  basis  you  will  use.  It  has  been 
found  fairer  and  productive  of  better  training  results  to 
use  a  comparative  basis  of  rating— taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  experience  level  of  the  instructor— rather  than 
to  use  an  absolute  standard.  For  example,  you  would 
rate  new  co-ordinators  or  adult  instructors  high  or  low 
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in  terms  of  their  own  group— not  in  comparison  with 
experienced  teachers.  You  would  rate  apprentice  or  part- 
time  teachers  in  relation  to  each  other,  just  as  a  store 
rates  its  part-time  workers  in  relation  to  other  part-time 
workers— not  on  the  same  basis  as  full-time  employees. 
Failure  to  set  up  a  clear-cut  policy  in  this  respect  leads 
to  unfair  rating  and  confusion  in  comparing  ratings  of 
different  individuals. 

•  Carrtj  Out  Ratin"  Procedure.  The  rating  procedure 
can  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fill  in  the  rating  profile  immediately  after  teaching, 
not  during  the  performance. 

2.  Allow  yourself  time  to  rate  carefully. 

3.  Fill  in  all  identification  information  ctiUed  for. 

4.  Rate  on  general  impression  first,  then  take  up  in¬ 
dividual  items. 

5.  Connect  jxjints  to  make  your  profile. 

6.  Explain  any  extenuating  circumstances. 

7.  Write  up  comments  substantiating  your  rating,  but 
do  not  offer  solutions  or  include  comments  you  are  not 
willing  to  share  with  the  instructor  you  are  rating. 

8.  Check  your  profile  against  your  comments,  for  con¬ 
sistency. 

•  Pitfalls  in  Rating.  Rating  is  a  difficult  task,  and  you 
need  to  be  alert  to  avoid  the  following  common  pitfalls: 

1.  Superficial  rating.  It  is  easy  to  give  a  superficial 
rating  that  means  ver\'  little.  Take  time  to  think  through 
yoiu*  rating. 

2.  Too  lenient  or  too  severe  rating.  You  are  doing  the 
instnictor  a  disfavor  when  you  rate  too  leniently.  If  he 
is  failing  in  some  respect,  he  should  know*  about  it  so 
that  he  can  improve.  Too  severe  rating,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  discourage  the  instructor  unduly  and  make 
him  feel  unjustly  treated. 

3.  Personal  bias.  It  is  difficult  not  to  let  personal  feel¬ 
ings  sway  your  ratings.  Substantiating  your  ratings  with 
concrete  evidence  is  one  way  of  guarding  against  this 
error. 

4.  The  “halo”  effect.  Do  not  allow  your  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  lesson  or  of  an  individual  affect  yoitr 
rating  of  the  individual  items.  An  individual  or  lesson 
you  consider  good  or  poor  is  rarely  so  in  ever\'  respect. 
You  also  need  to  guard  against  allowing  one  incident  to 
color  your  rating  too  strongly  or  a  previous  rating  to 
bias  you  in  advance.  .Approach  each  rating  situation  as 
a  new'  experience. 

■  The  Training  Interview’— 

Interv  iewing  on  the  Training  Profile  follows  the  funda¬ 
mental  steps  of  How  to  Get  Ready  and  How  to  Train. 

•  How  to  Get  Ready.  Let  us  assume  that  you  have 
rated  the  instructor  and  are  now  ready  to  interview  him 
on  the  rating.  First,  select  a  suitable  time  for  the  inter¬ 
view.  It  is  wise  to  allow  a  little  time  for  cooling  off,  but 
not  so  long  that  details  will  be  forgotten. 

Conduct  the  interview  in  private,  of  course,  and  come 
prepared  with  your  rating  all  filled  out.  The  instructor 
will  bring  his  rating  with  him  for  comparison. 

•  How  to  Train.  Prepare  the  learner  by  putting  him 
at  ease  and  allowing  him  to  make  some  comment  on  his 
teaching.  In  presenting  information,  let  the  instructor 


and  handle  the  rating  blank  so  that  he  will  not  feel 
that  you  are  holding  something  back.  Go  over  it  with 
him  as  a  whole  first,  then  take  up  the  individual  items, 
hitting  the  especially  high  and  low  spots. 

Take  great  pains  to  have  your  learner  participate. 
Get  him  to  offer  solutions,  do  not  tell  him  what  he 
should  have  done.  Let  him  compare  his  rating  with 
yours  and  explain  the  differences.  Be  sure  to  bring  out 
siK’cific  illustrations  to  substantiate  your  statements  and 
ask  him  to  do  the  same. 

End  on  an  encouraging  note,  with  something  specific 
for  him  to  work  towards  in  the  future. 

■  Profile  Rating  and  Service  Shopping  Are  Simflar— 
Profile  rating  is  similar  to  servnce  shopping  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways: 

1.  It  provides  for  a  rating  of  one  individual  experience 
only.  To  get  an  over-all  view  of  an  individual’s  perform¬ 
ance,  a  number  of  ratings  must  be  made  over  a  period 
of  time  under  varving  circumstances. 

2.  It  requires  a  carefully  thought-out  rating  sheet. 

3.  It  requires  raters  who  are  carefully  selected  and 
trained  in  rating. 

4.  It  must  be  understood  and  accepted  by  those  rated. 

5.  It  functions  best  when  taken  up  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  with  the  person  rated. 

6.  It  can  be  used  extensively  and  results  made  the 
basis  of  a  survey. 

■  The  Rating  Profile  and  the  Service-Shopping  Blank 
•Are  Similar— 

There  is  also  a  marked  similarity  between  the  two 
blanks.  The  Training  Profile  has  an  identification  section 
at  the  top  of  the  blank;  calls  for  an  over-all  impression 
first;  provides  major  and  subtopics  to  be  rated;  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  specific  illustrations  to  substantiate  rating. 

The  Training  Profile  differs  from  the  shopping  blank 
in  providing  the  profile  scale,  which  is  made  by  con¬ 
necting  the  points  on  the  scale.  It  also  calls  for  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  that  may  have  affected  the  train¬ 
ing  situation.  The  use  of  a  scale,  rather  than  answers  to 
cjuestions.  makes  it  easy  to  compare  performances  on 
different  points. 

■  The  Rating  Survey— 

The  Training  Profile  has  great  possibilities  as  the  basis 
for  a  survey.  Pooling  the  scales  on  a  statewide  basis  will 
give  an  excellent  over-all  picture  of  teaching  perform¬ 
ance  and  an  indication  of  training  needs  that  should  be 
of  interest  to  teachers  and  supervisors  alike. 

Illuminating  area  and  local  differences  may  be  found, 
or  significant  differences  between  new  and  experienced 
instructors. 

A  comparison  of  ratings  of  liigh  school  and  adult 
teachers  might  be  rewarding,  as  well  as  a  study  of  rat¬ 
ings  on  the  teaching  of  different  subject  matter. 

•  Use  of  Findings.  Results  can  be  tabulated  and  the 
findings  presented  in  chart  form  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Or  the  information  can  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  lively  discussion  meetings. 

Recommendations  for  improvement  of  teaching  and 
of  the  Training  Profile  itself  might  well  come  out  of 
such  a  siuwey. 
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60-Day-6%  or  360  Day-1%? 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

original  formula  nor  worth-while  variations  of  the  60-day-6% 
method  are  properly  presented  in  the  classroom. 

2.  There  are  many  interest  calculations  that  may  be  solved 
in  less  time  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  through 
the  use  of  certain  variations  or  short  cuts  than  by  the  regular 
interest  formula. 

■  What  Should  We  Teach,  Then?— 

Because  of  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  wise  for  the 
teacher  first  to  develop  interest  calculation  on  the  basis  of 
the  formula,  “rate  times  d.iys  times  amount.”  After  this  meth¬ 
od  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  short  cuts  or  variations 
of  the  basic  formula  should  be  presented. 

•  The  short  cuts  should  not  be  centered  in  the  60-day-6% 
method  as  such,  but  rather  in  the  360-day- 1%  basis  (of 
which  the  60-day-6%  method  is  simply  one  variation).  In 
fact,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  use  the  term  360-datj-l% 
method  instead  of  60-daij-6%  method  in  developing  the  con¬ 
cept.  .\fter  all,  the  name  “60-<lay-6%”  was  originally  applied 
bi'cause  6%  represents  both  the  legal  rate  and  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  in  many  states.  Too  often  the  basis  of  this 
rapid  method  of  interest  calculation  is  overlooked,  and  the 
60-tlay-6%  variation  is  applied  in  many  eases  where  other 
variations  are  more  practical. 

Essentially,  the  student  should  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  scanning  each  interest  problem  before  at¬ 
tempting  a  solution.  This  preliminary  analysis  should  re¬ 
veal  the  most  logical  method  for  solution.  For  example,  if 
the  rate  involved  is  5%,  he  should  check  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  number  of  days  may  be  easily  related  to  72.  Usable 
nurnlwrs  would  include  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  18,  24,  and  36, 
or  any  combination  of  these  numbers.  Thus  interest  on 
$1,000.00  for  17  days  at  5%  may  be  found  as  follows: 

1.  $1,000  00  Prineipal 

10  ()0  Interest  at  for  72  <lavs 
-r  8  0  (lays  is  '  s  of  72  days 

$  1  2.‘i  Interest  at  .1%  for  d  days 

2.  $1,000  00  Prinei|>al 

10  0(t  lnter(“st  at  •>%  for  72  days 
-r-  9  8  days  is  1, 9  of  72  days 

$  1  II  Interest  at  .■>%  for  8  days 

.‘1.  $1 .2r>  pins  $1 .1 1  e(tna!s  $2. .'10,  inten'st  for  1 7  days  at  .1%. 

A  different  solution  to  this  same  problem  might  be: 


1.  $1.0(»0 

00 

Prineipal 

10 

0<( 

lnt(*r(*st  Ht 

.->%  f..r 

72  (lays 

t 

18  (lays  is 

H  of  72 

(lays 

$  2 

.->0 

Interest  at 

.->%  for 

18  (lays 

2.  $1,000 

(>0 

IVineipal 

10 

00 

Interest  at 

.1%  for 

72  (lays 

7<> 

1  (lay  is  1 

72  of  72 

(lays 

$ 

It 

Interest  at 

•>%  for 

1  (lay 

.I.  $2..50  It^ss  $.1 1  (‘({nals  $2,110,  interest  for  17  days  at  .i%. 

ContinucHl  practice  with  short  cuts  bastxl  on  the  360-day- 
1%  method  will  reveal  an  amazing  number  of  worth-while 
variations  that  will  not  only  save  time,  but  will  also  result 
in  greater  acciuacy. 

•  A  final  tcord  of  warning  must  be  giv'en,  however.  When 
an  excessive  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  set*king  for  or 
applying  far-fetched  combinations  of  rates  and  days,  any 
lesulting  variation  of  the  360-day-l%  method  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  short  cut.  .As  an  outgrowth  of  continual 
practice,  the  student  will  learn  to  exerci.se  good  judgment, 
using  short  cuts  whenever  practicable,  but  not  when  an 
application  of  the  regular  interest  fonnula  would  result 
in  an  easier  solution! 


Three  Fundamental  Bookkeeping  Formulas 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

business  people  must  employ  bookkeepers:  Every’  business¬ 
man  wants  to  know  whether  he  is  making  a  profit  or 
suffering  a  loss  ...  he  is  curious  to  learn  how  much  his 
business  is  worth  ...  he  is  required  by  law  to  report  his 
business  earnings  to  Federal  and  State  governments  .  .  . 
he  needs  records  to  help  guide  him  in  future  management 
of  his  business.  Without  adt*quatc  and  accurate  rt^'ords. 
no  business  can  succewl! 

Today,  the  majority  of  b(M>kkeeping  teachers  use  a 
balance-sheet  approach  to  their  subject,  in  either  one  of 
its  original  or  modified  forms.  For  this  reason,  the  first 
of  the  new  series  of  BEW  bookkeeping  contest  problems 
is  rancerned  with  the  fundamental  equation  .A  —  L  =  P. 
Further,  the  problem  combines  and  stresses  the  importance 
of  such  details  as  figure  penmanship,  accurate  addition 
and  subtraction,  correct  rulings  with  ink,  and  following 
directions.  For  a  hearty  first  cotirse,  serve  your  students 
the  September  bookkeeping  contest.  Watch  their  interest 
skynK’ket— and  watch  them  grow! 

•  Directiotis  for  Students.  Study  the  three  niles  printed 
at  the  left  of  the  fonn  on  page  25.  Then,  copy  the  form 
.Old  insert  in  the  blank  spaees  the  figures  that  you  obtain 
as  the  result  of  applying  the  printwl  niles.  Use  pen  and 
ink.  .Make  clear  figures,  uniform  in  size.  Use  plain  white 
or  eomposition  paper.  Do  not  use  any  dollar  signs  or 
decimal  points;  the  double  and  single  rulings  take  the 
place  of  these  marks  in  bookkeeping  forms.  .Make  your 
rulings  with  ink.  Check  all  additions  and  subtractions  to 
be  positive  they  are  accurate!  If  your  work  is  correct 
and  as  neat  as  your  employer  would  expwt,  Bi'sinkss 
Edi'catio.n  World  will  award  you  a  certificate  or  pin 
that  you  will  be  proud  to  show  your  parents,  friends,  and 
pre  isjnvtive  employers, 

■  Bookkeeping  Contest  Rules— 

Students  enrolled  in  business  iKlucation  classes  every¬ 
where  are  eligible  to  participate.  Preprints  of  the  contrast 
problems  may  be  purchased  from  BEW  at  5  cents  each 
or  by  subscription— 10  tests  a  month,  for  nine  months, 
cost  only  $2;  each  additional  test  subscribed  for  for  nine 
months,  20  cents 

•  Either  teachers  or  student  judfres  may  seltvt  the 
pajKTs  to  be  certified,  but  the  teacher  must  yyritt*  and 
sign  the  statement  that  certifies  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
students  named. 

•  Print  or  type  a  list  of  the  names  of  students  who  pre¬ 
pare  acceptable  papers.  Indicate  beside  iMch  name  yy  hether 
the  student  is  to  receive  (a)  the  junior  ayvard.  (h)  the 
senior  ayvard,  or  (c)  the  superior  ayvard,  and  yvbether 
application  is  being  made  for  a  Ca'rtificate  of  .Achievement 
(fee,  10  cents),  a  gold-and-enamel  OBE  pin  (fee,  $1.00), 
or  both  (fee,  $1.10). 

•  If  15  or  more  students  (pialify  on  either  or  both  prob- 
liMiis  and  are  named  on  the  teacher’s  letter,  select  the  one 
best  paper  and  attach  it  to  the  list  of  names,  and  if,  upon 
(‘xamination  by  BEW’s  judges,  the  paper  is  found  eom- 
liletely  satisfactory',  the  “best”  student  yvill,  let  us  rc'peat. 
receive  BEW’s  junior  or  senior  OBE  pin  free.  Moreover, 
after  the  judges  have  examinetl  all  the  best  papers,  a  spe¬ 
cial  Honorable  Mention  list  of  the  “best  of  the  best”  stu¬ 
dent  bookkeepers  yvill  substHpiently  l:e  published  in  this 
magazine. 

•  Mail  the  list  of  names,  the  one  best  paper,  and  a 
check  or  money  order  covering  the  fees  to  Ayvards  Depart¬ 
ment,  Busi.ness  Euucatio.n  W’dkld,  330  VV'est  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  Xeyv  York.  Deadline  Date:  October  7,  1953. 

•  Judfies  are  Milton  Briggs,  Walter  M.  Lange,  and  Dr. 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  Dreisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
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Bookkeeping  Class,  Sept. 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

B  Some  Teaching  Procedures— 

•  Use  the  hoard.  It’s  the  most  valu¬ 
able  visual  aid  in  the  whole  teaching 
prcK'ess.  Every,  and  1  mean  every, 
business  transaction  should  be  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  chalkboard  in  terms  ol 
what  happens  to  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments.  One  T-account  illustration  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  words. 
Even  the  most  difficult  transaction 
proves  to  bi-  simple  when  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  graphically  on  the  chalklK)ard. 

•  The  te.xt  is  a  fitiide.  It  is  not  a 
self-inst  meting  correspondence-course 
manual.  You  must  teach  each  topic, 
each  new  unit.  You  teach  before,  not 
after,  making  the  reading  assignment. 
You  do  not  tell  your  students  to  rear’ 
the  next  few  pages,  and  then  a.sk  them 
(piestions  the  next  day;  instead,  you 
teach  the  new  concepts,  then  diri'ct 
the  students  to  read  and  do  their  as¬ 
signments.  Your  bookkeeping  students 
learn  from  your  instruction  and  their 
practice,  not  from  reading  the  textbook 
—if  they  learntMl  from  the  book,  you 
wouldn’t  be  needed  at  all. 

•  Preview  constautly.  Don’t  think 
that  previewing  is  exclusively  a  typing 
or  shorthand  device;  it’s  a  fundamental 
in  gorxl  bookkeeping  instruction,  too. 
E\ery  assignment  must  be  previewe;! 
carefully  before  students  leave  the  class¬ 
room.  You  must  exidain  what  needs  to 
be  done,  why  it  is  to  be  done,  what 
value  .should  come  from  doing  it;  then 
students’  fear  of  the  unknown,  their 
uncertainty,  is  all  dispelled. 

•  Check  assifined  woik.  Every  as¬ 
signment  .should  1)0  carefully  cheiked. 
In  class.  It  is  not  neces.sary  to  eolUxt 
and  grade  every  assignment;  for,  if 
the  student  has  Icarnerl  by  doing  the 
work  assigned,  the  work  has  alreacb 
completed  its  service.  But  only  by 
checking  everx’  assignment  can  you  be 
sure  the  students  have  learned. 

Incidentally,  if  you  insist  on  perfect 
solutions,  you  will  get  them— but  oh! 
the  cheating  you  encourage.  Your  ob¬ 
jective  in  making  a.ssignments  is  to 
teach  bookkic'ping,  not  to  colliKt  marks 
in  your  grade  book. 

.■\nd,  speaking  of  grades,  you  will 
find  it  much  easier,  wiser,  and  more  sat- 
isfactorx  to  give  freejuent  short  (juizzes 
than  infreejuent  long  and  comprehcTi- 
sive  tests.  A  test  is  supposed  to  be 
a  teaching  and  evaluating  device,  not 
a  foim  of  modern-day  classroom  tor¬ 
ture. 

B  In  Summary- 

Bookkeeping  is  easy  to  learn  and 
easy  to  teach  if  you  get  off  to  a  gocxl 
start— a  busy  start,  an  interesting  start, 
a  businesslike  start. 


Quoting  Doctor  Gregg 


Louis  Leslie 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

Coauthor,  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 


A  HOVE  ALL  TIIIS'CS,  the  student  .should  keep  in  mind  that  the  study  oj 
/\  Ufiltt-Line  (as  (.’/egg  Shorthand  was  then  known)  shotdd  he  a  pleasure 
and  not  a  drudgery.  I'he  most  common  error  is  to  forfict  that  shorthand  writing 
is  more  of  a  mental  than  a  mechanical  process,  and  that,  if  the  writer  can  "think 
out"  the  correct  o’atline  rapidly  enoufili,  he  will  find 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  transferrinfi  it  to  paper.  .  . 

If  it  is  possible,  you  should  study  in  a  room  hy  your¬ 
self,  .so  that  you  can  repeat  each  word  aloud  as  you 
write  it.  .  .  .” 

B  Shorthand  Shoidd  Be  a  Pleasure— 

'I’liese  lines  appeared  sixty  years  ago.  in  the  |anu- 
ary,  1S93,  issue  of  The  Li^ht-Line  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  by  |ohn  Robert  Gregg.  They  contain  three 
ideas  onl\  now  becoming  familiar  in  the  American 
classroom. 

.\  master  teacher  himself,  D/xtor  Gregg  intui- 
ti\cl\  ;idopted  teaching  proccrlures  that  made  thr- 
study  of  shorthand  a  pleasure.  “The  study  of  short¬ 
hand  should  be  a  pleasure  and  not  a  drudgery,”  he 
said.  Manx  of  the  procedures  that  can  make  the  study  of  shorthand  a  drudgery 
-  and  still  mak(‘  it  so  for  many  unfortunate  learners— are  connected  with  the 
si'cond  factor  (pioted,  that  “shorthand  is  not  a  mechanical  process.”  It  is  the 
idea  of  shorthand  as  a  mechanical  process  that  U-ads  to  the  old,  lamentable 
l)roc('dure.  “Glass,  write  ten  lines  of  each  word.”  It  is  the  idea  of  shorthand 
.IS  a  mechanical  proc-ess  that  leads  to  formal  penmanship  drills,  pure  dnidgery 
that  wastes  so  much  time. 

Doctor  Gregg  was  far,  far  ahead  of  his  time.  He  realized  that  no  skill  can 
be  leariK'd  effectively  through  any  unpleasant  fonn  of  practice.  To  leani  effec¬ 
tively,  the  learner  must  he  pleased,  satisfied. 

B  When  Practice  Is  Drudgery,  It’s  Bad— 

There  is  a  natural  combination  of  circumstances  th.it  brings  a  double  reward 
lo  the  teaeher  who  avoids  those  teaching  procedures  that  involve  dnidgery. 
I'irst,  no  learner  can  learn  effectively  who  is  unhappy  and  annoyed  by  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  drudgery.  Second,  the  types  of  practice  work  that  are  drudgery  are 
not  in  themselves  good  practice  pnxedures.  Writing  ten,  or  five,  or  even  oiu* 
line  of  each  word  is  certainly  dnidgerx’;  it  is  certainly  an  ineffective  method 
of  shorthand  practice.  Any  skill  practice  that  becomes  boring  to  the  learner 
is  doubly  bad— once,  because  it  isn’t  a  good  practice  procedure;  and  once, 
because  it  bores  and  di.scourages  the  learner. 

Every  minute  of  a  shorthand  class  .should  be  inHuencetl  by  the  teacher’s 
constant  awareness  of  Doctor  Gregg’s  second  idea,  that  “shorthand  writing  is 
more  of  a  mental  than  a  mechanical  pnxess.”  The  effect  of  the  teacher’s 
awareness  of  this  fact  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship.  When  we  used  to  think  of  shorthand  writing  as  a  mechanical  process, 
it  was  customary  to  have  the  learner  practice  arbitrarx-  drills  to  help  the 
learner’s  hand  make  the  shape  of  the  desired  shorthand  outline. 

h^or  example,  to  teach  the  proper  form  of  the  Gregg  outline  for  before,  the 
learner  wrote  over  and  over  again  a  shape  like  a  distorted  figure  H,  or  an  old 
shoe.  After  writing  many  superimposed  old  shoes,  the  hand  was  supposed  to 
be  ready  to  make  the  shorthand  outline,  before.  Now  we  know  that  the 
mtx.-hanical  approach  through  such  arbitrary'  drills  is  of  no  value;  for,  as  Doc¬ 
tor  Gregg  told  us  in  1893,  shorthand  writing  is  mental. 

B  A  Room  to  Yourself,  and  Say  the  Words  Aloud— 

Doctor  Gregg’s  third  thought  is  more  directly  linked  to  the  mental  nature 
ol  the  .shorthand  writing  process  than  at  first  appears.  When  the  learner 
repeats  each  word  aloud  as  he  reads  it  or  w’rites  it,  he  is  providing  the  mind 
with  more  powerful  stimuli;  the  acti:-!!  of  the  throat  and  vexal  cords  in  saying 
the  word  provides  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  mind. 

The  three  ideas  quoted  are  all  facets  of  the  same  thought:  Train  the  mind 
for  shorthand  writing,  and  the  hand  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

ASEMITECHNICAL  manual,  Cotton-From  Field  to  Fabric,  tells  the 
story  of  cotton  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  finished  fabric.  The 
history,  the  cultnre,  initial  processing,  spinning,  weaving,  finishing,  and  qual¬ 
ity  characteristics  of  cotton  are  included.  The  last  14  pages  c'ontaiii  1 12  actual 
samples  of  basic  cotton  fabrics  and  the  uses  for  each. 

Co-ordinators  of  distributive  education  will  find  it 
helpful  as  a  teaching  aid  or  as  a  library  reference 
for  students.  It  could  be  valuable,  too,  in  contacts 
with  retail  salespeople.  The  regular  price  of  the 
book  is  $3.25,  but  the  sponsors  will  allow  the  book¬ 
store  (}uantity  discount  of  25  per  cent  to  any  of  you 
who  wish  a  copy.  Address  inquiries  to  Mr.  Roger 
W.  Smith,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  National  Cot¬ 
ton  CourK'il  of  America,  40  VV’orth  Street,  New  York 
13,  New  York. 

■  Tests— 

•  The  California  Test  of  Personality  series,  de¬ 
vised  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Lewis  W.  Clark,  and  Samuel  Caplan 

Eniest  W.  Tiegs,  consists  of  ten  tests— two  forms 

each  (AA  and  BB)  on  five  levels  (Primary,  Elementary,  Intermediate,  Sec¬ 
ondary,  and  Adult)— in  which  examinet's  are  asked  from  96  to  180  carefully 
disguised  (or  rationalized)  Yes-No  questions  that  reveal  the  extent  of  their 
personal,  social,  and  total  (or  life)  adjustment. 

Under  Personal  Adjtistment,  the  components  measured  inchide:  self-reli¬ 
ance,  sense  of  personal  worth,  sense  of  personal  freedom,  feelings  of  belong¬ 
ing,  freedom  from  withdrawing  tendencies,  and  freedom  from  ner\’ous  s\Tnp- 
toms.  Under  Social  Adjustment:  social  standards,  social  skills,  freedom  from 
antisocial  tendencies,  family  relations,  school  (or  occupation)  relations,  and 
community  relations. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  series  of  tests  is  to  provide  a  frame  of  reference 
—a  conceptual  structure  containing  a  sampling  of  specific  tx’pes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting  patterns  that  clarify  many  problems  for  counselors  and 
teachers  regarding  the  nature  of  personalia  development.  Test  bcxjklets  come 
in  packages  of  35— including  a  Manual  of  Directions,  Scoring  Key,  and  Class 
Record  Sheet— and  are  priced  at  7  cents  each.  When  I.B.M.  machine-scoring 
Answer  Sheets  (3  cents  each)  or  Scoreze  Answer  Sheets  (7  cents  each,  avail¬ 
able  soon)  are  used,  test  booklets  are  reusable,  thus  saving  even  more  of  those 
elusive  budget  dollars. 

A  specimen  set  of  the  new  1953  Revision  (35  cents,  postpaid)  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  any  of  these  addresses:  California  Test  Bureau.  5916 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  28,  California;  110  South  Dickinson  Street, 
Madison  3,  Wisconsin;  206  Bridge  Street,  New  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania. 

•  The  Sales  Comprehension  Test  {Form  Af),  in  preparation  since  1947,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  This  form  consists  of  30  multiple-choice  items  that 
are  sufficiently  reliable  and  valid  to  be  of  value  in  industrial,  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  and  academic  situations.  A  specimen  set  may  be  obtained  for  $1.(K). 
Manuals  are  75  cents,  scoring  keys  25  cents,  and  tests  20  cents  each.  Direct 
your  inquiries  to  Dr.  Martin  M  Bruce,  624  East  20  Street,  New  York  9. 

■  Visual  Aid— 

•  “Opportunity  in  Variety-Store  Management”  is  a  full  color,  35  mm. 
soimd  slide-film  that  should  be  extremely  useful  for  guidance  and  teaching. 
It  points  out  the  personality  traits,  the  aptitudes,  and  the  abilities  a  young 
man  needs  to  get  started  and  get  ahead  in  a  variety  store.  It  tells  about  the 
training  period  and  describes  what  a  trainee  muse  learn  and  do  before  he  can 
be'jome  a  store  manager.  It  describes  the  manager’s  work  in  detail.  It 
illustrates  the  scope  of  the  variety  field  and  shows  the  service  that  a  variety 
store  renders  to  its  community.  To  get  your  copy,  write  to  Merchandiser 
Film  Productions,  192  Lexington  .Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  By  return 
mail,  you  will  receive  a  list  of  the  variety  sponsors  from  whom  you  will 
be  able  to  borrow  a  copy.  The  film  is  available  to  schools  with  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  sponsors  ...  no  cost,  no  obligation. 


Business  Department  on  TV 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

If  you  want  to  present  some  statis 
tics  showing  the  growth  of  business 
education  in  your  school  or  community 
in  the  past  few  years,  build  your  fig¬ 
ures,  as  you  talk,  by  means  of  a  flan¬ 
nel  board  or  with  chalk  and  board. 

Borrow  from  your  assembly  or  open- 
house  ideas  again  to  put  over  the  tax 
program.  (Surely  you  have  a  tax  issue 
or  l)oiitl  issue  of  some  kind  that  you’re 
sup|>osed  to  plug.)  Don’t  forget  the 
lA’  appeal  of  some  “live”  statistics  and 
some  three-dimensional  ones:  Johnny, 
wearing  a  placard,  saying,  *I  cost 
$161.42”;  a  display  of  your  latest  of¬ 
fice  machine,  also  wearing  a  placard; 
even  the  teacher  might  wear  a  sign, 
“My  cost  per  pupil  was  .  .  .”  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  endless. 

■  Right  Versus  Wrong  Programs- 
You  can  do  these  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  The  experienced  secretary  versus 
the  beginner,  perhaps.  You  can  lift  the 
ideas  right  out  of  these  standby  films; 
“The  Secretary  Takes  Dictation,”  “The 
SecretaiA’  Transcribes,”  and  “The  Sec- 
retar\’’s  Day.”  These  probably  will  be 
most  effective  with  a  narrator. 

•  The  job  interview  (right  way, 
wrong  way  to  handle  yourself  and  the 
situation)  would  make  another  good 
program.  Again,  many  of  your  ideas 
can  come  right  from  the  films  you  have 
probably  shown  and  discussed  in  class. 

•  Building  a  show  around  a  film  is 
permissible  and  may  be  quite  effective 
if  you  only  use  the  film  as  part  of  your 
sliow'.  I’m  always  highly  in  favor,  how¬ 
ever,  of  substituting  live  students 
w  henever  possible  to  do  so.  There  isn’t 
a  film  or  Ixxik  on  the  market  so  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  student! 

•  For  a  ready-made  skit  in  this  right 
versus  wrong  category,  take  another 
look  at  the  one  we  recommended  last 
September,  called  “A  Comedy  of  Office 
Errors,”  It  requires  a  narrator  to  do 
the  jingles  as  Erase-it-Ellen,  Gertie 
Gum-Chewer,  Florence-the-Flirt,  and  a 
dozen  others  appear  “on  camera.” 

One  caution,  however,  should  be 
given  in  connection  with  using  narra¬ 
tors.  TA’  research  has  found  out  that 
rlirect  instructions  and  direct  address 
to  the  audience  are  better  than  an  off¬ 
stage  voice. 

■  Business  Club  Program- 

Do  you  want  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  activities  of  your  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  within  the  department? 
Tlien  have  the  club  do  an  initiation 
ceremony,  a  “We  don’t  like  to  boast, 
but—”  program,  a  typical  meeting,  or  a 
dramatization  of  some  outstanding 
service  the  club  has  rendered  during 
the  past  year. 

■  Interviews— 

Your  purpose  and  the  type  of  au- 
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dience  you  want  to  reach  will  deter¬ 
mine  whom  you  interview  and  why. 
Do  you  want  to  point  with  pride  to 
past  graduates  who  are  now  successful 
members  of  the  business  world?  Do 
you  want  a  panel  of  experts  from  the 
business  world  to  talk  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  beginning  workers?  Have  some 
of  your  students  landed  in  particularly 
odd  or  interesting  jobs  because  of  some 
special  training  they  received  while  in 
school?  Then  TV  interviews  may  be 
>our  medium. 

■  Meet  the  Teacher  Program— 

Don’t  laugh!  I  mean  it.  Do  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  yoiu:  community'  know  your 
teachers,  how  well  qualified  they  are, 
what  extracurricular  activities  {school 
activities!)  they  carry  in  addition  to 
their  actual  classrcwm  duties,  their  par¬ 
ticular  classroom  specialty,  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  add  to  their  profes¬ 
sional  grmvth  and  stahue? 

Certainly  we  could  do  far  worse 
with  our  time  on  TV’  than  to  boost  the 
teachers  in  the  eyes  of  the  community, 
especially  at  such  times  as  AEW  week 
in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring 
along  about  contract  time  and  merit- 
raise  time. 

■  Things  to  Remember— 

•  People  are  interesting!  Especially 
when  they  are  acting  naturally  and 
spontaneously.  That  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  TV.  .Anything  can  happen. 
With  films,  tire  thing  is  jelled,  the  out¬ 
come  determined.  Not  so  with  TV. 
The  guy  may  forget  his  lines,  or  sneeze, 
or  get  the  sound  effects  in  at  the  wrong 
time.  The  element  of  such  chance  acids 
interest  no  “canned”  show  can  e\’er 
ixjssess. 

•  Vifiiah  help  attract  and  hold  in¬ 
terest.  Plan  to  use  visual  aids,  but  keep 
them  simple.  Don’t  inject  an  extrane¬ 
ous  visual  aid,  however,  just  for  the 
sake  of  motion  or  interest.  If  it  isn’t 
pertinent,  it  will  merely  detract. 

•  When  learning  rather  than  enter¬ 
tainment  is  the  chief  aim,  a  slow  rate 
of  development  is  necessary'.  A  rapid 
rate  of  development  in  the  presentation 
of  subject  matter  in  learning  situations 
in  any  ’TV  program  reduces  the 
amount  of  learning.  Rememl>er  that 
the  rate  of  learning  of  the  audience  is 
usually  much  slower  than  the  subject- 
matter  specialist  thinks.  Don’t  try  to 
cover  too  much  too  quickly  in  one 
program. 

•  Direct  instruction  and  direct  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  audience  are  better  than 
the  off-stage  voice.  This  was  mentioned 
before,  but  we  repeat  it  for  emphasis. 

•  No  elective  difference  has  been 
found  between  the  effectiveness  or  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  visual  and  sound  at¬ 
tention-gaining  devices. 

•  The  success  of  your  program  will 
be  tied  up  in  deciding  what  audience 
you  want  to  reach,  and  aiming  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  that  particular  audience. 


Professional  Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


For  twenty  years,  the  trend  of  the  business  cycle  has  been  upward. 

While  this  condition  has  been  favorable  for  most  individuals,  those  who 
must  live  on  the  income  from  insurance  annuities  or  other  fixed-income  invest¬ 
ments  have  suffered  a  significant  hardship.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  going 
up  approximately  10  per  cent  a  year  for  the  past  ten  years  as  compared  with 
a  little  more  than  three-per-cent  average  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

To  keep  up  with  the  increasing  cost  of  living  during  the  past  decade,  it 
would  have  been  necc'ssary  to  have  one’s  estate  invested  at  about  6  per  cent— 
c'ompounded  semiannually— simply  to  maintain  the  same  purchasing  power  the 
invested  funds  would  have  had  ten  years  ago.  Obviously,  this  could  not  have 
been  done  with  the  money  held  in  savings  banks  or  invested  in  bonds.  One 
alternative  is  investments  in  sound  stocks.  For  the  benefit  of  business  teachers 
faced  with  this  problem  both  for  their  owm  savings  and  investment  programs 
and  for  purposes  of  teaching,  three  books  concerned  with  the  general  field  of 
investment  and  the  stock  market  in  particular  are  reviewed  this  month. 

■  General  Investments- 

•  Economics  of  Investment,  by  Jacob  O.  Kamm  ($4.50,  American  Book 
Company,  New  York  City,  547  pp.),  is  an  elementary  textbook  that  covers 
the  entire  investment  field  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  individual 
investor.  The  book  is  (juite  complete  in  its  discussion  of  financial  analysis,  but 
there  is  no  separate  treatment  of  railroads,  public  utilities,  and  other  industries. 
Also,  Kamm  takes  the  point  of  view  that,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  most 
foreign  investments  have  not  been  too  successful;  so  he  restricts  his  discussion 
to  .American  investments. 

The  book  has  been  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions:  What  is 
investment?  Who  is  the  investor?  Why  does  he  invest?  What  does  he  invest 
in?  Wiiat  principles  docs  he  follow?  What  tools  and  institutions  help  him  to 
invest?  How  does  he  manage  his  portfolio?  The  author  has  emphasized  both 
national  and  international  affairs;  and,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title,  the  book 
approaches  investments  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  economic  considerations. 

•  Security  Analysis,  by  Benjamin  Graham  and  David  L.  Dodd  ($8.00, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  770  pp.),  is  the  third 
edition  of  an  authoritative  bcKik  first  published  in  1934.  It  emphasizes  that, 
breause  of  the  legislation  governing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  under 
regulation  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission— and  because  of  the 
improved  financial  condition  of  business  enterprises 
in  general— the  investment  status  of  common  stocks 
has  vastly  improved.  One  of  the  important  contri¬ 
butions  that  this  book  makes  is  its  distinction  be¬ 
tween  investments  and  speculation. 

This  is  an  elementary  book,  but  the  reader  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  terminology  and  the  simpler 
concepts  of  finance  before  undertaking  a  study  of  it. 
The  sections  on  common-stock  appraisal,  public- 
utility  statements,  and  the  valuation  of  public- 
utility  common  stocks  are  unusually  good.  The 
section  on  stockholder-management  relations  is  com¬ 
plete  and  well  handled. 

■  The  Stock  Market— 

•  The  Stock  Market,  by  Charles  A.  Dice  and 
Wilford  J.  Eiteman  ($6.00,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  460  pp.),  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  securities  and  investments  in 
general  through  a  study  of  the  stock  market.  The  authors  have  recognized 
that  most  people  know  very  little  about  seevuities,  and  the  purpose  in  writing 
this  book  *is  “.  .  .  to  offer  investors,  students  of  the  market,  and  the  public 
itself  a  factual  description  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  security’ 
markets,  to  relate  the  history  of  these  markets,  and  to  create,  if  possible,  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  essential  functions  that  they  perform  for  society.” 

The  book  contains  an  excellent  chapter  on  reading  the  financial  page;  and 
the  discussion  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  other  stock  markets 
is  good.  In  general,  it  presents  a  clear,  concise  picture  of  the  security  business. 
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Teaching  Aids 


JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


IF  YOU  W'ANT  to  dress  up  your  Irulletiii  hoard  with  lettering,  liere  are  tin- 
uaiues  of  st*veral  eoiupauies  you  eau  write  to.  The  Slenso  Lettering  C.oinpan\, 
Industrial  huilding.  Baltimore  2.  .Maryland,  has  letter  guides  iu  all  si/es, 
ranging  in  price  from  15  cents  to  Sl.OO  for  each  guide.  These  eau  he  used  to 
make  your  own  letters.  For  prepared  eiit-out  letters, 
write  to  .Mr.  \’.  A.  C'assidy,  87  Montt*eito,  Montere\. 
California.  The  price  is  $1.00  for  five  st'ts  of  thri-e 
inch  alphabets  in  various  colors. 

•  The  foUou'iup,  cotupauies  have  more  expensivi- 
sets:  The  Kedikut  Letter  C^ompany,  185  North 
Prairie  .\venue,  Hawthorne,  California,  has  raised- 
letter  alphabet  sets,  die-eut  from  a  fine  grade  of 
cardboard,  ready  to  use.  By  mounting  the  letters 
with  rubber  cement,  they  can  be  removed  and  used 
again.  .\n  assortment  of  260  letters  (one-inch  si/.e) 
costs  $3.70.  Mitten’s  display  letters  are  also  raised. 
The  sides  of  the  letters  fold  back,  enabling  you  to 
pin  them  to  the  board.  A  font  of  182  letters,  inch 
in  size,  costs  $8.70.  These  also  come  in  various 
colors.  Write  to  Mitten’s  Display  Letters,  2  M’est  46  Street.  New  York  36, 
New  York,  for  a  complete  price  list  and  a  sample  letter.  The  Upson  cut-out 
letter  alphabets  come  in  many  sizes  and  a  natural  ivory  finish  that  can  be 
tintixl  any  color.  A  font  of  12()  letters  is  $4.25.  Individual  letters  in  this  group 
cost  four  cents  each.  The  Upson  Ciompany,  Cut-Out  Letter  Division,  L(K“k- 
port.  New  York,  is  the  manufacturer. 

•  If  you  leant  fiold  letters,  write  to  the  Old  Well  Company,  Old  Well  Road, 
White  Plains,  New  York,  for  a  set  of  their  Eze-Stick  letters.  These  have 
unlimited  usage  and  cost  $1.00  a  set.  The  P’aulkner  Laboratorit*s,  P.  O.  Box 
1285,  Tampa,  Florida,  manufacture  plastic,  self-sticking  letters.  The  .sets  are 
(juite  expensive;  but  the  individual  letters,  one  inch  in  size,  may  be  purchased 
for  9  cents  each.  These  raised  letters  are  most  attractive. 

■  Ohio  State  University  Bulletins— 

If  you  have  failed  to  write  for  the  four  down-to-earth,  vividly  illustrated 
bulk'tins  on  the  “how”  of  teaching  shorthand,  tvpewriting,  bookkeeping, 
and  salesmanship,  you  can  still  get  them.  Write  to  Dr.  J  Marshall  Hanna, 
Room  223,  Journalism  Building,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
ask  for  Bulletins  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Don’t  forget,  though,  to  enclo.se  that  important 
No.  10  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope— one  for  each  bulletin. 

■  Two  School  Calendars— 

This  September  you  will  want  these  two  calendars  especially  designed  for 
scluH)]  use.  The  Children’s  Book  Council  calendar  is  issued  quarterly  and  lists 
important  educational  and  historic  events.  If  you  write  to  Children’s  Book 
C.'ouncil,  50  West  53  Street,  New  York  18,  New’  York,  they  will  place  your 
name  on  their  regular  mailing  list. 

Of  similar  interest  is  the  calendar  available  from  The  American  Jewish 
Committee,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New'  York,  which  costs  only 
10  cents.  Also,  ask  for  a  copy  of  their  catalogue.  The  Pen  Is  Mip,htier,  for  a 
listing  of  many  publications  useful  in  economics  and  human  relations  courses. 
■  More  Bulletin  Board  Material- 

Single  copies  of  an  attractive  Flag  poster  may'  be  had  for  your  cla.ssroom. 
This  reprint,  FIqrs  of  All  Nations,  was  published  as  part  of  Compton’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  1953  edition  of  their  Encyclopedia.  Write:  F.  E.  Compton 
&  Company,  Chicago  10,  Illinois,  with  your  request. 

■  Teacher’s  Data  Book— 

If  you  are  a  beginning  teacher  and  want  to  keep  a  record  of  personal 
data,  there’s  a  place  for  everything  in  this  data  bonk  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
L.  Bencker,  Department  of  .\rts,  Germantown  High  School,  Philadelphia.* 
Pennsylvania.  The  grcen-coveretl  edition  of  this  book  sells  for  25  cents;  the 
linen-covered  edition  for  50  cents.  If  you  experienced  teachers  don’t  mind 
spending  several  hours  recording  the  data,  this  record  book  is  well  worth  the 
small  investment. 


Jane  White 


Make  Your  Own 
Desk  Lectern 


RICHARD  W.  BOND 

Sandy  Creek  Central  School 
Sandy  Creek,  New  York 


The  M.VRCH,  19.53,  is.sue  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teaeher  contained  an  article  by 
(ilarabclle  McDermand  entitled  “Class 
Management.”  In  this  article.  Miss 
McDermand  devoted  a  paragraph  to  a 
piece  of  erjuipment  called  a  “speaker’s 
stand,”  which  is  used  “to  hold  mate¬ 
rial  up  higher  than  the  ordinary  desk, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  of  bending 
over  to  secure  illustrative  materials.” 
With  her  comments  in  mind,  I  recently 
spent  several  evenings  at  home  build¬ 
ing  one  of  these  lecterns  (see  cut). 

Tlie  top  is  constructed  of  four  pieces 
of  hard  wood  4  inches  w’ide  and  Ts  of 
an  inch  thick.  Two  braces  are  screwed 
to  it  underneath,  for  supi>ort.  The  4- 
inch  w'ootl  makes  the  lectern  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  large  book.  The  legs 
and  cross  supports  are  made  from  scrap 
pieces  of  hardwood  flooring.  The  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  lectern  stands  13  inches 
from  the  top  of  a  desk;  the  lowest  part, 
6  inches.  It  is  finished  off  in  mahogany 
stain. 

For  teachers  who  use  the  lecture 
method  of  instmetion— w’here  standing 
and  blackboard  usage  is  imperative— 
these  lecterns  are  a  necessity  for  main¬ 
taining  a  w’ell-managcd  class.  Get  your 
Industrial  Arts  Department  to  make 
you  one;  or,  better  yet,  make  it  your¬ 
self.  Once  you’ve  used  it  in  class,  you’ll 
fully  appreciate  its  usefulness. 
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AtfVANCE 

EXPERIENCE 

PORTFOLIO... 


Brings  Students'  Future  Jobs  Right  Into  Your  Classroom! 


THREE  SECTIONS,  EACH 
FOR  A  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE  I 

1.  Dictation  Mattrial:  Office  style  dic¬ 
tation,  with  typical  office  inter¬ 
ruptions— dealing  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Complete  with 
Teacher’s  Key— pre-counted,  for 
checking  and  time  dictation. 

2.  Typing  Material:  Treating  the  bus¬ 
iness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Pre-counted  for 
one-,  five-  and  ten-minute  speed 
and  accuracy  tests— together  with 
rough  typed  copy,  corrected  for 
final  typing. 

3.  "Learning  to  Operate  the  DITTO®  O-IO”: 
With  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creasing,  business  is  turning  to 
DITTO  machines  to  speed  rou¬ 
tines  and  make  everybody’s  job 
more  productive— which  puts  the 
DITTO-trained  student  a  step 
ahead  in  the  job  market.  With 
this  material  you  instruct  only 
the  first  student,  who  instructs 
the  next,  and  so  on  . . .  saving 
your  time  and  giving  students 
experience  in  getting  coopera¬ 
tion  and  "being  on  their  own.’’ 


Teachers  asked  us  for  help  in  bridging  the  difficult  gap 
between  learning  in  class  and  doing  in  an  office — and 
the  "Advance  Experience”  portfolio  is  the  result.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  themselves, 
and  The  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  to  develop 
initiative  and  to  orient  students  to  their  future  jobs. 

The  portfolio  provides  dictation  and  typing  practice 
within  student  capacity  but  under  actual  office  conditions. 
It  also  trains  students  in  making  and  using  copies,  the 
newest  business  short-cut.  The  latter  training  is  done  by 
letting  you  teach  one  student  w'ho  in  turn  trai  ns  the  next, 
and  so  on.  This  saves  teacher’s  time,  but — what’s  per¬ 
haps  more  important — it  trains  students  in  "giving  out” 
where  they  had  been  "taking  in”,  and  teaches  coopera¬ 
tion  w’ith  work-mates,  w’hich  business  life  requires. 

Start  Using  the  Portfolio  Now 

Some  of  the  material  in  the  portfolio  may  be  used 
at  any  time  during  a  semester.  The  rest  is  for  use 
from  the  moment  typing  and  dictation  practice  begins. 
So — get  your  "Advance  Experience”  portfolio  now, 
start  using  it  now! 


DITTO 


DUPLICATORS 

PUT  THE  ADVANCE  EXPERIENCE  PORTFOLIO  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU  NOW...  MAIL  THE  COUPON! 


NEWEST  DITTO*  D-10 
^liquid)  DUPLICATOR 

^ r  Requires  no  stencil,  mat, 
inking  or  make-ready.  Your 
"master”  is  anything  you 
can  draw,  write,  type  or  trace  in  reproducing  ink  or 
through  reproducing  carbon.  Makes  as  many  as  300 
bright  copies,  at  120  a  minute.  Produces  copies  in 
one  to  five  colors  at  once.  Uses  any  card  or  paper 
from  3'  X  5'  to  9'  x  14'.  See  it  demonstrated  in  your 
school,  no  obligation! 


DITTO,  liKorperatefl,3*«*  W.  Horrisoa  St.,  Chicogo  12,  III. 

Gentlemen:  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please  tend  me 
yovr  Businet:!  Sdiool  Portfolio. 

Q  Check  here  if  you  olio  wish  o  DITTO  demonstration  in 
your  school. 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript 


The  Second  Time 

ADELE  DE  LEEUW 


PRUDENCE  LOOKED  UP  FROM 
HER  TYPING.  When  she  saw  who 
st(X>d  before  her  desk,  her  heart 
did  a  flip-flop;  but  she  managed  to' 
say  in  her  best  secretarial  manner,  “Mr. 
Farrell  is  in  conference.” 

Douglas  Grant  stood  looking  down 
at-  her.  “You  still  say  that  sort  of  thing 
very  well,”  he  remarked,  with  a  twist 
of  the  mouth  that  she  remembered 
clearly. 

“What’s*  he  like?”  he  asked. 

She  smiled.  “He’s  very  pleasant  to 
work  for.  Considerate.  And  he  never 
raises  his  voice  and  yells.”* 

“I  never  yelled  at  you!” 

“Not  even  when  you  fired  me?”  she 
asketl. 

“I  didn’t  fire  you.  I—” 

“Practically,”  she  told  him."’  “You 
may  not  have  said  it  in  so  many  words, 
but  any  girl  with  self-respt*ct  would 
hardly  wait  to  be  spoken  to*  like  that 
twice.” 

“I  tell  you  I  didn’t  fire  you.  You 
walked  out  on  me.  .\nd  after  a  mistake 
like  that—” 

“Mistakes  will  happen,’"  she  said 
coldly.  “I  didn’t  make  it  on  purpose.” 

“Well,”  he  added,  “you  can  hardly 
blame  me,  either,  for  being*  upset  at 
losing  a  big,  fat  commission  because  of 
a  slip  like  that.” 

She  made  her  voice  sweet.  “1  hope 
vou’re  getting*  along  much  l>etter  now 
—without  me.”  She  waitetl,  hoping  he’d 
say— 

His  answer  was  bitter.  “I’m  not  get¬ 
ting  along'®  at  all,  if  it’s  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  you.  The  Grant  Engineering 
C'ompany  went  out  of  business  shortly" 
after  you  left.  Not  necessarily  cause 
and  effect,  of  course.” 

He  didn’t  have  to  put  it  that  way, 
she  thought.  “I’m’-  sorr>%”  she  said. 
“What  are  you  doing  now?” 

“Inventing.  I  always  wanted  to  give 
all  my  time  to  it,  anyway.'*  That’s  why 


I  want  to  tie  up  with  someone  like 
Farrell.  If  he  can  do  the  marketing 
while  I  do  the  inventing,"  I  might  get 
going  again.” 

■  .\shford  Kip  Farrell  was  a  mer¬ 
chandise  developer— a  highly  success¬ 
ful  one.'*  The  man  himself  was  as 
striking  as  his  name.  Tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  he  inspired  confidence. 

Pru  couldn’t  help  comparing’®  the 
two  of  them  later  as  he  and  Grant  left 
his  office  together.  She  bent  over  her 
work,  giving  Grant  the"  impression 
that  she  had  forgotten  he  existed. 

But  she  hadn’t  forgotten  at  all.  While 
her  fingers  typed,  “Party'*  of  the  first 
part  .  ,  .  specified  amount  .  .  .  assign 
all  rights,”  her  mind  flew  back  to  those 
other  days. 

It  had  been  her  first'®  job,  and  she 
had  been  ridiculously  happy  about  it. 
That  is,  if  must  have  been  rather  ridicu¬ 
lous— all*®  her  enthusiasm  and  interest— 
for  neitlier  job  since  had  been  quite 
the  same. 

She  had  considered  it  thrilling  to*' 
work  beside  that  stocky,  red-haired 
young  man  with  the  earnest  eyes  and 
great  power  of  concentration.  It  had 
really**  mattered  then  whether  the 
Douglas  Grant  Engineering  Gompain 
got  a  job  to  do.  And  other  things  had 
secmerl**  to  matter,  too. 

Then  had  come  the  mistake.  She  had 
had  a  bad  cold  and  her  mind  was 
w^andering.  She  had  inixerl  envelopes,*' 
and  confidential  information  went  to 
the  WTong  man.  When  Grant  found  out 
how'  it  happened,  he  w’as  furious.** 
She  could  still  hear  his  deep  voice  and 
see  his  angry  eyes. 

Pru  lud  been  afraid— and  very  much 
the  “injured”  young  secretary.*®  So  .she 
put  on  her  hat  and  coat  and  walked 
out  after  delivering  a  speech  from  the 
doorway. 

Grant  had  been*'  w'ordless  with  sur¬ 
prise.  But  he  hadn’t  come  after  her. 


S4 


That  was  what  was  hard  to  under¬ 
stand. 

■  It  was  several  days**  before  she  saw 
Douglas  Grant  in  the  office  again.  “Mr. 
Farrell—”  she  began. 

“1  know— is  in  conference.” 

“No,”*®  she  corrected  him.  “He  is 
.iw'ay  on  a  trip.” 

Grant  looked  worried.  “Farrell  tohl 
me  he  was  trying  to  get  some  men*" 
interested— a  syndicate.  Wffiat’s  hap- 
jiened?  I  can’t  seem  tt)  get  anything 
out  of  him,” 

“He’s  going  to  take  it*'  up  with  just 
one  man— a  friend  of  his.  Mr.  Farrell 
said  that,  if  he  can  get  this  man  to  put 
up  fifty  thousand**  dollars  and  the  in¬ 
vention  is  a  success,  others  will  invest 
and  he  can  go  back  to  his  original 
plan**  for  a  syndicate.” 

Grant  looked  impressed.  “Who  is  this 
man  with  fifty  thousand?”  he  asked. 

“James  McKenzie,”  she  told  him. 

He*'  whistled.  “The  copper  man?’’ 

“Yes,”  she  answ'ered. 

He  hesitated  a  minute,  then  started 
for  the  drror.  “You  had  better**  tell  him 
to  hurry.  I’ve  been  called  back  into 
the  Service.  I  leave  for  camp  soon.” 

Pru  gasped. 

He  looked  at  her  strangely;  then*® 
said.  “Thanks,”  and  w'as  gone. 

■  WTien  Farrell  returned,  Pru  told  him 
about  Grant.  He  seemed  annoyed  for 
a  minute,  then  he  smiled.  “Better"  take 
a  letter  to  McKenzie.”  He  dictated  the 
letter  and  then  asked,  “How'  does  it 
sound?” 

“Excellent,”  Pni  told*®  him.  “Your 
letters  always  do.” 

“Be  sure  to  send  young  Grant  a 
copy,”  he  added.  “No  covering  letter 
is  needed.*®  I’ll  want  to  add  a  post¬ 
script  to  McKenzie’s.  Just  put  them 
here  on  the  desk  and  mail  them  after 
I  leave.  I  have  a'®  dinner  engagement 
in  a  few'  minutes.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  it,”  .she  promi.sed. 

■  For  three  days  Grant  neither  tele¬ 
phoned  nor"  called.  Finally,  on  Fridas 
morning,  the  door  opened  and  he 
walked  in. 

“Farrell  iaside?”  he  demanded. 

‘Tes,  but  he'*  didn’t  know'  yon  were 
coming.  I’ll  see—” 

“Don’t  bother,”  he  said.  “If  he’s  in. 
he’ll  see  me.  Or  rather.  I’ll  see  tiim.” 

VV'ith  that'*  he  was  across  the  room 
to  Farrell’s  office.  He  slammed  the  door 
closed,  but  Pru  could  hear  his  angrs’ 
voice  plainly. 

“Excuse"  the  intnision,”  he  began, 
“I  just  want  to  say  thanks  for  the  dirt>' 
trick  you  almost  pulled.” 

Farrell’s  voice  was  smooth,  as'*  usual. 
“My  dear  boy,  what’s  WTong?  Too 
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many  inventions  gone  to  your  head?” 

“My  head  is  quite  clear,  thanks.  I 
hope  yours  is.^*  Perhaps  this  will  re¬ 
fresh  your  memory.” 

■  Grant’s  shadow  appeare<l  on  the 
door,  and  Pru  could  .see  a  letter  in  his 
hand.” 

“Let  me  read  this,  in  case  you’ve 
forgotten,”  he  said.  “The  letter  itself 
is  fine.  It’s  the  little  postscript  in  your’** 
handwriting  that  tells  the  stor\'.  ‘A  hit 
of  advice,  Jim,’”  he  read.  “‘Grant  is 
up  a  tree  for  money  and  has  also  been’'' 
called  into  the  Service.  If  you  offer  ten' 
thousand,  I  think  he’ll  accept.  Say 
you’re  buying  it  outright  or  not  at'’"  all. 
But  make  it  fast,  because  I  have  word 
from  Eastern  Motors  that  they  will 
snap  this  thing  up  as  soon  as  we 
present'’’  it.  VV'e’ll  make  the  usual 
split.’  ” 

Grant  folded  the  letter  and  then 
faced  Farrell.  “Does  that  sound  famil¬ 
iar?” 

“Listen,  Grant,®*  I  cannot—”  came 


Farrell’s  voice. 

“I’ll  bet  you  ‘cannot,'  ”  answered  the 
inventor.  “When  I  saici  thanks  for  the 
tip,  I  meant  it.®*  I  wi’iit  to  Eastern 
Motors  myself.  VV^e’ve  made  a  very  nice 
little  arrangement— fifty  thousand  out¬ 
right  and  a®’  royalty  on  ever>’  motor 
manufactured.  .All,  thanks  to  you.” 

■  The  buzzer  on  Pro’s  desk  sounded. 
After  a  minute®®  she  answered  it.  She 
wore  her  hat  and  coat. 

“Miss  Meredith,”  Farrell  shouted, 
“you  are—” 

“No,  I’m  not,”  she  answered.  “I’ve®* 
quit.  You  can  get  somebody  else  to 
help  you  carry  out  your  crooked  deiils. 
I’m  through.” 

Farrell’s  mouth  fell  open.  “Do  you®’ 
mean  to  say—” 

Again  .she  interrupted.  “I  did  it  on 
purpose.  I  sent  a  carbon  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  and,®*  the  original,  with  your 
postscript,  to  Mr.  Grant.  Somebody  has 
to  look  out  for  his  interests.  You  can 
take®*  care  of  yourself.” 


The  Boss's  Wife 

VELMA  ADAMS 


I’LL  ALWAYS  WISH  I  had  l>een 
nicer  to  Mrs.  Bates  while  I  was  her 
hu.sband’s  secretary. 

My  last  Friday  at’  the  office  was  a 
beautiful  spring  day,  but  I  didn’t 
notice.  I  had  not  heard  from  Joe  Wat¬ 
son,  my  fiance,*  all  week. 

I  hxiked  at  Joe’s  picture  in  my 
wallet.  The  gray  eyes,  keen  and  kind, 
seemed  to  say,  “Don’t  worry  if  I  don’t 
write,”* 

But  I  was  worrv'ing.  I  tossed  off  my 
gray  flannel  jacket  and  wishwl  that  I 
had  worn  my  navy  blue  suit.  Ever\’- 
thing’  annoyed  me. 

I’d  been  very’  abnipt  yesterday  with 
Mrs.  Bates,  my  boss’s  wife.  She  is 
sweet,  but  the  way®  she  a.sked,  “Mary, 
dear,  have  you  heard  from  Joe?  How  is 
his  trip  with  Mr.  Bates  going?”  made 
me  even  more  anxious. 

■  Sitting*  at  my  desk,  I  thought  over 
my  four  years  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Bates, 
sales  manager  for  the  territory.’  Mr.  B. 
was  gaini.ng  a  little  weight  and  losing 
some  hair,  but  he  was  a  w'onderful  boss 
—a  good*  executive,  who  c'oncentrated 
on  business— sometimes  so  much  that  he 
forgot  to  write  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Bates  depended®  on  me  to  keep 
her  informed  of  Mr,  Bates’  travels— and 
Joe’s. 


This  irked  me.  Salesmen  working  for 
our  company’"  were  often  too  busy  to 
write  home,  but  I  never  realizeM:!  this 
could  mean  Joe.  He  had  written  to  me” 
every  day  we  had  been  apart  since  our 
engagement  at  Ghristmas.  But  now,  my 
last  week  at  the  office  before  our’*  w’ed- 
ding— not  a  w’ord. 

WTien  Joe  told  me  this  w'ould  be  the 
hardest  trip  he’d  ever  make,  he  didn’t 
mention  not  writing.’*  He  and  Mr, 
Bates  had  gone  out  together  to  travel 
the  territory'  thoroughly,  for  Joe  w'ill  be 
the  new’”  sales  manager  when  Mr.  B. 
is  promoted  next  month  to  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Mrs.  Bates  was  completely  happy’* 
about  tlie  promotion.  “When  Joe  does 
the  traveling,  Mr.  Bates  will  be  home 
for  dinner  every  night.” 

But  I’*  knew  things  would  be  differ¬ 
ent  with  Joe' and  me. 

■  The  first  hour  that  Friday  dragged. 
The  mail  was  late  and  there  w’as  noth¬ 
ing  from”  Territory  Two.  I  was 
tempted  to  call  Mrs.  Bates,  but  I  knew 
she’d  call  me.  I  couldn’t  ask  .someone 
else,’*  especially  her,  for  new’s  of  Joe. 
Then  I  realized  that  I  would  have  to 
get  used  to  secondhand  news  w'hen  I 
resigned’®  my  job  and  left  the  office  to 
get  married. 


Then  she  turned  and  ran  from  the 
room. 

Grant  ran  after  her.  “Wonderful!” 
he  cried.  “You  were  simplv  wonder¬ 
ful.”*" 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  elbow.  The 
door  marked  “.Ashford  Kip  Farrell” 
slammed  behind  them. 

■  Pru  pressed  the  elevator*’  button 
without  speaking.  As  the  car  arrived 
ami  the  d(K)r  opened,  she  and  Grant 
steppml  in. 

“I  suppose,”  he  began,  “you’ll**  be 
looking  now  for  another  position.” 

“Secretarial?”  she  a.sked. 

“Not  secretarial,”  he  returned  w'ith** 
emphasis.  “1  should  Siiy  rather  more- 
‘managerial.’  ” 

“I  don’t  know’,”  she  answered  as  they 
stopped  at  the  lobby.  “I’ll®*  have  to 
think  it  over.” 

The  elevator  man  watched  them 
walk  away.  “  ‘'Think  it  over,’  ”  he  re¬ 
peated,  leaning  against*®  the  door.  “If 
you  ask  me,  it’s  all  settled.”  (1308) 


I  paced  the  offic'e,  rearranging  file 
folders  and  feeling*"  miserable.  Just 
then,  the  phone  rang.  Sue  Allen,  at  the 
switchboard,  answered  and  relayed  the 
word  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bates,*’  I  couldn’t 
bring  myself  to  take  the  call.  If  she 
asked  about  Joe— if  I  had  heard  from 
him— I’d  burst  into  tears.  I**  dashed  for 
the  lounge  room.  Let  the  girl  across 
the  hall  answer. 

Wben  I  got  back  to  my  desk,  I  read 
the  message  Sue  had**  taken— “Gall 
Mrs.  Bates.”  I  threw  the  note  into  the 
wastebasket  and  got  down  to  work. 

When  I  came  back  from  lunch  I*’ 
still  couldn’t  face  the  prospect  of  call¬ 
ing  her.  Then  I  began  to  think  back 
over  my  four  years  as  .secretary*®  to 
Mr.  Bates.  I  certainly  couldn’t  score 
myself  very  high  on  “treatment  of  the 
Ixiss’s  w’ife.”  I  had  fallen**  into  the 
habit  of  counting  the  boss’s  wife  a 
nuisance.  I  had  gone  all-out  to  protect 
Mr.  Bates  from  “outside**  interfer¬ 
ence,”  even  calls  from  his  wife. 

“I’m  a  secretary— not  a  baby-sitter,” 
1  once  complained  to**  Sue  after  a 
try’ing  day. 

Then  Joe  and  I  became  engaged.  I 
would  soon  be  changing  roles  from 
secretary  to*®  w’ife.  How  many  times, 
like  this  week,  w’ould  Joe  be  too  rushed 
to  write?  What  would  his  secretary  be 
like?  Would  she  tell  m3*®  when  Joe 
called  from  St.  Louis  or  Chicago? 
Maybe.  But  I’d  probably  have  to  ask 
and  fill  in  the  gaps  myself.*’ 

■  W’hen  I  started  to  work  for  Mr. 
Bates,  I  had  resented  his  wife’s  calling 
to  ask  about  using  the  car,  whether** 
he’d  be  home  for  lunch,  etc.  Once  in  a 
while  I  w’ould  interrupt;  but,  when  we 
were  busy,  I  would  just**  “forget”  to 
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tell  him. 

One  day  Mr.  B.  and  I  had  l>een 
working  on  a  speech  for  the  Engineers’ 
banquet  that  night. About  5:30  his 
wife  called. 

“When  u’ill  Mr.  B.  be  ready  to  go  to 
dinner?”  she  asked. 

“I  didn’t  know  wives'*’’  were  invited,” 
I  answered. 

“Wives?  Why,  we’re  having  dinner 
with  friends.  We  made  the  date  weeks 
ago.” 

“One  moment,  please,”  P*  said, 
pressing  the  “Mold”  key  while  I  sig¬ 
naled  him. 

As  soon  as  he  pk  ked  up  the  phone, 
I  shut  his  office  door.  I  knew  whaP^ 
he’d  say.  He’d  have  to. 

His  secretary  had  “made  a  mistake,” 
gotten  two  dates  confused.  (No  men¬ 
tion  that  he  had  made^**  both  appoint¬ 
ments  himself.)  Found  out  about  the 
Engineers’  banquet  when  the  secretary 
wrote  confirming  his  speaking^®  engage¬ 
ment. 

I  hadn’t  met  Joe  then,  and  I  didn’t 
know  how  important  a  dinner  date 
with  old  friends  could  be.*° 

■  I  met  Joe  at  the  picnic  the  Bates 
have  at  their  home  late  every  summer. 
Joe  gave  me  my  ring  before  Christ¬ 
mas,^*  just  after  he  had  come  to  work 


for  our  branch.  I  arrived  at  the  Christ¬ 
mas  party  smiling  at  everyone,  show¬ 
ing*-  off  my  ring. 

I’ll  never  forget  how  hard  Mrs. 
Bates  worked  to  make  th.it  party  a 
success.  She  was  ever>'where*®  at  once, 
it  seemed— introducing  people  who 
were  shy,  passing  the  refreshments.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  realized  that**  someday  I’d  be 
the  boss’s  wife.  I’d  have  to  play  the 
role  of  hostess.  Someday  I’d  be  calling 
the  office  to  ask*’’  about  my  husband. 

Mrs.  Bates  saw  me  staring  at  my 
engagement  ring  and  came  over. 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful!”**  she  exclaimed. 
“You’re  marrying  Joe,  and  someday  he 
may  be  sales  manager.  Mr.  Bates  will 
be  home  more  then.” 

“I  hope*^  I  can  be  as  nice  a  boss’s 
wife  as  you  are,”  I  told  her. 

Mrs.  Bates  smiled.  “Everything  will 
be  fine  if  Joe**  gets  a  good  secretary,” 
she  said.  “That  means  everything  when 
you  marry  a  salesman.” 

But  that  was  four  months  ago.*® 
Today,  as  worried  as  I  was,  I  couldn’t 
feel  right  about  anything. 

■  I  brooded  around  the  office  until*® 
after  three  o’clock.  I  w’as  just  cleaning 
out  my  desk  and  feeling  guilty  about 
not  returning  Mrs.  B’s**  call  when  the 
phone  rang. 


This  time  I  took  the  call. 

“Mary,  dear,”  Mrs.  Bates  said.  “Can 
you  meet  me  at  the  employees’  gate*- 
in  half  an  hour?  We’ll  drive  to  the 
airport  to  meet  them—” 

She  must  have  heard  from  Mr.  Bates. 

“Joe  and  Mr.  Bates  are  flying’’®  in  on 
the  4:30  plane,”  she  added.  “Mr.  B.  had 
time  to  write  me  this  trip.” 

I  was  so  relieved  I  almost**  hung  up. 

“Will  you  ride  out  with  me,  Mary'?” 
she  asked. 

“I’d  love  to!”  I  answered. 

■  We  arrived  just  as  the  plane  was 
landing.**  Joe  came  down  the  ladder 
first.  He  saw  me  and  dropped  his  bag. 
He  ran  and  put  his  arms  around  me. 

“I  couldn’t  wTite,**  dear.  I’m  sorry,” 
he  said. 

“It’s  all  right,”  I  told  him. 

“You’re  wonderful!”  He  took  my 
hand.  “It  won’t  be  easy  being  a*^  sales 
manager’s  wife.” 

I  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  anrl  Mrs. 
Bates.  They  looked ’younger  and  hap¬ 
pier  than  I  had  ever**  seen  them. 

“I  wish  I  had  been  nicer  to  Mrs. 
Bates  all  these  years,”  I  said.  “Now 
she’s  not  my  boss’s  wife  any**  more.” 

Joe  squeezed  my  hand. 

“You  can  start  afresh,”  he  reminded 
me.  “She’s  still  my  boss’s  wife.”  (1195) 


Operation  Miss  Minerva 


ANNE  CREENBAUM 


Edith  engel  adjusted  her 

GLASSES,  leafed  through  the 
morning  stack  of  mail,  and  gave 
her  full  attention  to  those  marked* 
“Rush.” 

She  always  arrived  promptly  at  nine 
o’clock  and  was  engrossed  in  her  work 
at  five  minutes  past.  That  gave  her 
just*  time  enough  to  hang  up  her  hat 
and  coat  and  say  a  few  “good  morn¬ 
ings”  to  her  co-workers  at  Hamilton- 
Holt®  Publicity  Agency. 

Edith’s  pretty  face  hid  an  orderly, 
businesslike  brain.  “Oh,  Tommy,”  she 
called  to  the  office*  boy,  “would  you 
take  this  to  Production  right  away  and 
ask—” 

Edith’s  instructions  were  interrupted 
by  the  buzzer*  summoning  her  to  the 
l)Oss.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  conference 
with  J.  Wadsworth  Hamilton,  the  crea¬ 
tive*  brains  of  Hamilton-Holt. 

As  Mr.  Hamilton’s  “Girl  Friday,” 
Edith  had  made  herself  practically* 
indispensable.  For  the  most  part,  it 


was  a  challenging  job,  but  today’s  as¬ 
signment.  .  .  . 

Somehow  Edith  had  her  doubts  as* 
she  knocked  on  Mr.  Hamilton’s  door. 

“Come  in,”  Mr.  Hamilton  called.  As 
she  entered,  he  smiled  a  little  nerv¬ 
ously.® 

■  “All  set  for  the  Big  Day?”  he  began. 
“Let’s  go  over  the  agenda  once  more 
to  be  sure  you’ve  got  everything*® 
straight.  We  don’t  want  a  hitch  any¬ 
where.” 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “with  you 
handling  it,  Edith,  I  feel  confident 
nothing**  will  go  wrong.” 

Together,  Edith  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
looked  over  the  typed  schedule  that 
was  to  be  Edith’s'*  guide  for  “Opera¬ 
tion  Miss  Minerva.” 

Edith  was  skeptical  about  the  proj¬ 
ect,  but  if  J.  Wadsworth  Hamilton** 
said  it  would  be  a  tremendous  success, 
who  was  she  to  object? 

“Miss  Minerva”  was  the  one  Edith 
was**  really  worrying  about.  A  trim 
little  cocker  spaniel,  she  had  appeared 
in  four  movies  for  Picturama**  Film 
Corporation  and  was  now  rated  Holly¬ 


wood’s  leading  dog.  To  add  excitement 
to  the  premiere  of  her  newest**  movie, 
executives  of  Picturama  had  arranged 
a  personal  appearance  for  her  at  the 
theater**  that  night— all  the  plans  to  be 
supervised  by  Hamilton-Holt. 

“Now,  Edith,”  Hamilton  began, 
speaking  slowly**  and  seriously,  “you’re 
responsible  for  seeing  that  Miss  Min¬ 
erva  gets  to  the  theater  safe  and  sound 
and*®  on  time!  Picturama’s  publicity 
man,  Gil  Blake,  will  be  with  wu  from 
the  time  he  and  Miss  Minerva  and 
Miss*®  Jones,  the  dog’s  special  attend¬ 
ant,  get  off  the  plane.  Good  luck,  and 
be  carefull” 

On  her  way  to  her  desk,  Eldith  won¬ 
dered**  how  she,  a  top  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  had  managed  to  get  into  this 
situation.  A  lot  of  help**  her  140  words 
a  minute  in 'shorthand  would  be  to  her 
in  supervising  a  cocker  spaniel! 

■  At**  ten  minutes  after  twelve,  Edith 
gave  Betsy,  the  receptionist,  last-min¬ 
ute  instructions: 

“I  have  to  dash  to  meet**  that  one 
o’clock  plane.  Take  any  messages,  will 
you  please,  Betsy?  This  publicity  man 
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This  is  the  Big  Reason 

Why  So  Many  Secretaries 

Choose  S^te/dtock 
Gregg-Approved 

Shorthand  Pens... 


/N  CASE  OE  DAMAGE,  YOU  CAN  REPLACE  THE 
POINT  YOURSELF  . . .  INSTANTLY  . .  . 

AT  ANY  PEN  COUNTER 


SHORTHAND  PEN 

Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts  Booklet  No.  6 


—"Facts  that  everyone  should  know  about  fountain  pens.” 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 

SEPTEMBER,  1953 


Let’s  be  frank.  All  Gregg-approved  shorthand  pens 
write  Gregg  well.  They  have  to— or  they  don’t 
get  Gregg  approval.  But  only  one,  only  the 
Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen,  eliminates  the 
nuisance  and  bother  of  sending  your  pen  back  to 
the  factory  for  point  repairs. 

With  Esterbrook,  the  special  1555  Gregg  point  is 
replaceable.  Should  you  ever  damage  the  point, 
simply  unscrew  it  and  screw  in  a  new  one  which 
you  can  buy  at  any  pen  counter. 

And  remember,  too,  your  Esterbrook  costs  about 
the  same  as  your  favorite  home  permanent. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 


YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


and  1  have  to  get  daiUng^^  Miss  Min¬ 
erva  to  her  hotel  so  that  she  can  have 
a  little  rest  before  her  ‘premiere.’ 
Heaven  knows  when  I’ll-®  get  back— 
probably  just  in  time  to  take  charge 
of  the  next  publiciU’  stunt.  Oh,  for 
the  life  of  a  deep-sea  diver! 

As  the  taxi  crept  through  the  heavy 
rlowntown  traffic,  Edith  found  herself 
vv-onderiug  what  sort  of  person  Gil-® 
Blake  would  he.  “Prolwhly  t'cc't'iitric,” 
she  told  herself.  “Who  else  would  he 
involved  in  a  projtvt  living  a  dog  all-'' 
the  way  fn>m  Hollvw'ood  to  Kan»;is  Gity 
and  hack?  He  prohahly  carries  a  little 
hlack  hag  with  Miss  Minerva's-*"  hair 
hrush  and  nail  clippers  in  it!’’ 

At  the  airport,  Edith  watched  the 
hig  plane  touch  down  on  the  runway. 
Soon  passengers^*  vv-ere  cimiing  down 
the  stairway.  One  of  the  first  was  a 
young  man  carrying  a  dog  and  follow  ikI 
hy  an  older*-  woman  in  a  tailoretl  suit. 

“Miss  Engel?”  he  asked,  extending 
his  hand. 

“This  is  Miss  Jones,”  he  addwl,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the**  woman,  who  Ijovved  ac- 
ktiovv  ledgment. 

Edith  greettxl  them  hoth  hriefly. 
She  Wits  t<K)  engrossed  in  Miss  Minerva 
to  he*‘  iK)lite.  The  golden-tan  dog  star 
certainly  lookerl  like  any  other  coc-ker, 
hut  she  did  have  a  certain  way  of'*"’ 
holding  her  head— almost  as  if  she  knew 
she  were  superior. 

“Let’s  get  our  little  celebrity  to  a 
taxi,**®  Miss  Engel.”  Blake  said.  “We’ll 
leave  her  at  the  hotel  and  have  Miss 
Jones  look  after  her  while  you  and  1 
have  some  lunch***  and  talk.” 

•As  he  stroke,  Blake  looked  at  Edith 
with  an  approval  she  vv-as  not  so  sure 
she  liktxl,  hut  driving  back  to  town.**® 
the  tension  between  the  two  eased  and 
Edith  altered  her  opinion  of  the  “eccen¬ 
tric”  Blake.  “Gould  l>e  nice,”  she 
thought,®**  “even  if  he  is  a  publicity 
man,” 

Perhaps  this  assignment  wouldn’t  he 
so  had  after  all. 

■  “Here  we  are,”'®  Edith  said  as  the 
taxi  arrived  at  the  hotel.  Blake  led  the 
way  to  the  elevator  through  a  crowd 
th.it*'  recognized  Miss  Minerva. 

Upstairs  in  the  rooms  reserved  for 
the  dog  star,  Blake  gave  Miss  Jones 
her  instructions.  “Take  good  care***  of 
Miss  Minerva,”  he  said.  “Miss  Engel 
and  I  will  be  back  in  an  hour.”  Then 
he  took  Edith’s  arm  and  headed  out*® 
the  door. 

As  they  rode  down  in  the  elevator, 
she  protested:  “My  boss  told  me  to 
stay  with  Miss  .Minerva**  constantly. 
I  can’t  leave!” 

“Your  boss  will  never  know  the  dif¬ 
ference,”  Blake  assured  her.  “Leaving 
Miss  Minerva  in  the  hands*®  of  Miss 
Jones  is  like  leaving  gold  at  Fort  Knox. 
She’s  absolutely  safe!” 

“I  hope  so,”  Edith  said.  “If  she  isn’t. 
I’ll**  probably  lose  my  job!” 


“We  have  a  big  evening  ahead  of  us, 
and  I’m  just  trying  to  help  us  both 
relax,”  Blake*^  said  smoothly. 

Eldith  had  fire  in  her  eyes  now.  “I 
thought  I  was  going  to  like  you,  but 
you’re  just  another  egotistic—”*® 

Blake  had  stoppevl  walking  and  now 
faced  her  stjuarcly.  “I  thought  you 
were  only  kidding  about  staving  with 
the  dog.**'  If  y^ou  feel  that  way,  we’ll 
go  hack  to  the  room  and  order  sand¬ 
wiches  for  all  of  us— even  Miss  Jones 
and  the  dog!”®® 

■  Five  minutes  later  they  were  hack. 
.As  they  opened  the  door,  .Miss  Jones 
called  frantically,  “Thank  goodness 
you’re  here!”  ,Slie  clutched®'  Edith’s 
arm.  “.Miss  Minerva  is  gone!  1  was  in 
the  bedroom  unpacking  when  the  maid 
came  in  to  deliver  extra®**  towels.  She 
must  have  left  the  iloor  open  and  the 
dog  ran  off.” 

Blake  v-oic'cd  not  a  word  of  hl.ime— 
just  a  few  swift®**  instructions: 

“You  (to  Edith)  take  the  upper 
floors.  I’ll  start  with  five  and  work 
down.  Von  stay  here.  Miss  Jones.  We’ll 
each  check  with  you®*  every  ten  min¬ 
utes.” 


■  During  the  next  forty  minutes, 
EkIith  was  sure  she  was  breaking  a 
record  for  knocking®’  on  hotel  doors  to 
ask  alx)ut  a  dog,  but  there  wasn’t  a 
sign  of  the  little  animal.  Breathless, 
near  exhaustion,®®  she  returned  to  Miss 
Minerv'a’s  room  and  dropped  into  a 
chair. 

She  and  Blake  were  due  at  the  the¬ 
ater  in  twenty®'  minutes.  She  was  sure 
they  vv-ould  never  make  it. 

She  was  just  comforting  Miss  Jones 
vvluMi  the  phone  rang. 

"Edith'?”  asked  Blake®®  in  a  voicn* 
high-pitchtxl  with  relief.  “We’re  still 
among  the  employed.  Miss  Minerva  is 
right  here  in  the  suhbasement.  Yes,®" 
slie’s  safe.  But  hungry,  1  fotind  her  down 
here  with  ‘Susie,’  the  hell-captain’s  dog, 
chewing  an  old  Ikhic.  She’s  not  so 
‘sn(x>ty’®®  after  all.  Who  knows  what 
she  might  have  done  next?  Guess  it’s  a 
g«)od  thing  we  came  Invck.” 

“See  you  in  a  minute,”  he  added,®' 
“—and  he  ready  to  work.” 

Edith  hung  up  the  phone  with  a 
smile.  Keeping  your  mind  on  the  job 
did  pay  off— and  even®**  a  Hollywood 
genius  had  to  admit  it!  (1248) 


Flash  Reading"^ 

A.  J.  Cronin  — A  Man  With  Two  Careers 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 


E.ARLY  1\  life,  the  nonnal  man 
makes  a  choice  of  careers.  There 
are  all  types  of  jobs  he  can  tackle,  hut 
he  decides*  on  his  career  and  learns  to 
he  really  good  at  that  job. 

.An  exceptional  man,  vv-ith  the  re¬ 
sources  to  fill**  two  jobs  well,  is  A.  J. 
Gronin.  He  has  had  two  careers. 

For  years  he  was  a  physician.  He 
was  able  to®  ope‘rat(>  at  the  hospital, 
and  he  helped  p(S)ple  get  well.  He 
likrxl  his  job  because  he  was  good  at  it. 

He  met  a*  charming  girl  by  the  name 
of  Mary',  and  she  agreed  to  marry  him. 

Cronin  was  a  physician  for  some 
years,  and®  then  he  became  ill.  He  was 
cautioned  that  it  was  essential  that  he 
take  a  vacation.  He  had  not  had  a  real® 
holiday  for  years.  He  and  his  family— 
Mary'  and  their  two  hoys— left  for  a 
farm. 

Dr.  Cronin  could  not'  bear  being 
idle.  He  decided  to  try  to  write.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  writing  style,  but 
he  had  a  good  deal*  to  say.  So  he  put 
his  thoughts  on  paper. 

■  For  three  months  he  stayed  at  it. 
He  would  not  take  even  a  day  off,  but 


wrote*'  all  day  and  often  in  the  evening, 
as  well. 

The  day  came  when  he  read  his  story 
and  felt  that  it  was  lacking.  He'®  dis¬ 
liked  it  and  decided  to  destroy  it.  He 
was  discouraged.  Finally,  he  reversed 
his  decision  and  began"  vv'riting  again. 

When  he  was  finishetl,  he  packed 
his  script  securely  in  a  parcel  and  dis¬ 
patcher!  it  to  a  man'®  he  thought  might 
buy  it.  Then  he  really  began  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Days  passed.  Then,  to  his  delight,  he 
received  notice'®  that  his  novel  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good— that  he  would  be 
paid  well  for  it. 

People  liked  the  story  that  he  had'* 
thought  a  failure  and  bought  copies  of 
it.  Fame  made  Dr.  Cronin  stop  and 
take  stock  of  his  life.  He  thought  of 
the  life'®  of  an  author,  of  people  read¬ 
ing  the  messages  he  could  write  in  his 
novels.  He  changed  his  career  and 
began'®  to  earn  his  living  as  a  writer. 

If  you  desire,  you  can  buy  a  story 
of  his  or  get  it  at  the  library.'^  People 
read  his  novels  because  they  are  happy 
to  share  the  thoughts  of  a  fine  writer 
like  A.  J.  Cronin.  (360) 


•  I'oeabulary  limiteJ  tn  Chapters  One  and  Two 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 
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Teachers,  students,  parents  and  local  businessmen  were  all 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  results  of  using  IBM  Electric 
Typewriters  in  beginning  classes  at  West  Side  High  School 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey  that  the  school  decided  to  equip  an 
entire  classroom  with  38  IBM  Electrics. 

The  teachers  say  their  own  work  is  more  satisfying,  less 
tiring,  and  that  the  students  acquire  greater  speed  more 
quickly  and  with  greater  ease  on  electrics. 

According  to  the  school,  students  love  the  light  touch, 
the  even  stroking,  the  comfortable  keyboard  slope,  the 
fatigueless  ease  of  IBM  operation.  And  the  students  have 
superior  t3rping  skills  on  manuals,  too,  thanks  to  this 
electric  training. 

Today’s  trend  is  unquestionably  to  IBM  Electric  Type¬ 
writers.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  install  IBM’s  in  your 
typing  classes  and  meet  the  greater  demand  in  your  area 
for  typists  trained  on  IBIVI’s. 


THE  TEACHING  TYPEWRITER’ 


IBM,  Dept.  BE-6 

.'SitO  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y 


PIcdw  send  booklet,  “  hUectrie  Typewritern  in 
Kducalion,"  and  lateift  c'asuroom  reitiiltK. 

U’cV/  like  to  nee  your  free  rotor  sound  rnorie, 
“Electric  Typing  Time,"  on. _ 


(date) 
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City  or  County. 
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This  NEW  COURSE  from  Remington  Rand 


makes  10-key  touch  teaching  easier 


More  and  more  teachers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  need  for  lO-key  touch  operation  of  figuring  machines. 
Now  a  new,  ten  period,  adding  machine  course,  made 
available  by  Remington  Rand,  helps  toward  easier  and 
more  effective  teaching  of  this  preferred  method. 

Never  before  has  such  a  complete  course  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  offered  to  teachers  of  10-key  adding  machine 


operation.  Look  at  all  it  includes:  student’s  manual, 
student’s  handbook,  instructors  guide,  exercise  sets  of 
checks,  check  stubs  and  invoices,  a  wall  chart  for  the 
classroom,  and  distinctive  certificates  of  proficiency  for 
students  you  qualify.  What’s  more  Remington  Rand  is 
ready  to  assist  by  counsel  in  every  way  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  your  10-key  touch  teaching  program. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 

We  have  prepared  an  illustrated  folder  about  this  course 
which  we  would  like  you  to  have.  It  describes  fully  the 
materials  offered.  Write  Remington  Rand,  Room  1168, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N,  Y.  Ask  for  your 
free  copy  of  A857.  It  will  be  rushed  out  to  you. 
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■  Recent  C^hanges  and  Ap|><)intments— 

•  Mrs.  Lola  Case,  W’estern  Illinois 
and  Indiana  I'liiversity  graduate,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Metropolitan  Junior  Clollege.  She  lias 
jirevionsly  taught  at  Montrose  (Colo¬ 
rado)  High  Sehool  and  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity.  Reeently  she  won  a  citizenship 
awartl  in  a  competition  sponsoreil  by 
the  .\rmonr  ('oinpain . 

•  Leo  S.  Miller  has  left  Indiana 
Central  Caillege  (Indianapolis)  to  teach 
in  the  demonstration  scIkkiI  of  Indiana 
I'niversity;  his  position  at  ICC  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Harry 
MeCaiff,  until  recently  an  instructor  at 
Southport  lligli  School.  Mr.  .Miller’s 
wile.  .Mlu'rta,  who  taught  with  him  at 
KX.’,  is  shifting  positions,  tin):  now  she 
is  on  the  staff  at  Spencer  (bid.)  High 
School. 

•  Dr.  Fratieis  H.  Geifile,  depart¬ 
ment  head  at  the  Northern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College  (Dekalb),  has 
been  named  administrative  assistant  to 
the  c'ollt'ge  president  anti  for  the  next 
year  will  hold  down  both  responsibili¬ 
ties.  To  his  business  education  .staff, 
these  two  additions;  Dr.  John  L.  I’iiie- 
ault  (Ed.D.,  Columbia),  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  .Minnesota  State 
Teachers  (iollege  (.Mankato)  for  the 
past  four  tears;  and  Russell  Sieklehoicer 
(Ed.D.  candidate  at  Denver  Univer¬ 


sity),  who  has  been  .m  the  DU  staff 
for  the  past  five  >  ears. 

•  E.  E.  Goehriun.  he;id  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  business  .md  iK-onomics  at 
Valparai.so  (Indiana)  University,  has 
announced  these  stall  changes:  ]une 
Stcauson,  of  Jamestown  (North  Dakota) 
High  School,  is  a  new  instructor  in 
ttpewriting;  Dorothy  llerscher,  a  sce- 
retarv-  in  tfie  Universitx  president’s  of¬ 
fice,  has  become  an  instructor  in  short¬ 
hand;  and  Mrs.  Janet  L.  Sievers,  who 
formerly  taught  the  t\pmg  and  short¬ 
hand  courses,  has  Ikhii  promoted  to 
assistant  profes.sor  of  acfonnting. 

•  Harold  E.  CouaiK  depairtment 
head  at  Dwlli  am  (Mass.)  High  ScIkmiI, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
High  School.  .Mr.  Cowan  has  long  been 
active  in  .New  England  and  Eastern 
business  education  organizations  and  is 
still  a  princip;d  advisor  to  the  UBHA- 
.N().M.\  Bnsiiu'ss  Entrance  Tests  com¬ 
mittee. 

•  Charles  A.  Rovetta,  assistant  dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (diicago  and  for  sixteen  years 
a  member  of  the  Ihiiversity  faculty,  has 
been  appointed  di-an  of  the  School  of 
Business  at  Elorida  St;ite  Univer¬ 
sity  (Tallahassee),  relieving  Dr.  J. 
Frank  Dame,  who  has  lK>en  both  direc¬ 
tor  of  business  education  and  acting 
dean  for  the  past  three  ye  •■s.  DiK’tor 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  South  Csrolina  BTA,  shown  with  Roy  W.  Poe,  Cregg  executive  3nd 
speaker  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Association,  are:  Mrs.  Sara  Zeagler,  of  Columbia,  presi¬ 
dent;  Maria  Culp,  of  Rock  Hill,  vice-president;  and  Anita  McClimon,  of  Greer,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


NON-TIPPING  TYPING 
DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 

stop  Unintentional  Tip-Overs  Cansini 
Costly  Table  and  Typewriter  Repairs 


>AU-STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 


(ADJUSTABLE 
HEIGHT  TO  51'/2 


(ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  TEXT 

(EASY-ROLLING  CASTERS 
TOE-TOUCH  LOCK 

(4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 


The  Allen  Typing  Demonstration  Table  enables 

effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  techniques  in 

full  view  of  your  students.  Recommended  by 
leading  educators  for  use  in  typing  classrooms. 

Now  standard  classroom  equipment  in  most  large 

cities  throughout  United  States  and  Canada. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford.  Wisconsin 


YOUR  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  CLUB 


$ 


CAN  FINANCE  ITSELF  —  :ts  pins 
and  certificates,  parties  ant!  proj¬ 
ects  —  by  selling  subscriptions  to 
TODAY  S  SECRETARY. 

TS  costs  teachers  and  students 
SI. 75  for  one  year,  $3  for  two 
years;  but  the  regular  cost  to  others 
is  S3  and  S5.  Your  students  »rll 
subscriptions  at  full  price  to  your 
graduates  now  working  in  offices. 

The  club  keeps  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  regular 
price,  or  SI.2S  on  one-year  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  S2  on  two-year  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


Write  for  a  sample  issue.  Here's 
your  chance  to  make  real  money 
for  your  club! 


$ 


Today’s  Secretary 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36 
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Proftical  Ctuidvi  for 
Better  Living 


inent  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  He  will  teach  methods 
courses  for  business  teachers. 

•  Edwin  E.  Weeks,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointc'd  head  of  the  newly  creattxl  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  in  the 


Dame  now  returns  full  time  to  his 
departmental  position. 

•  Robert  A/.  Swanson,  of  Thiel  Col¬ 
lege  (Cireenville,  Pa.)  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  visiting  professor  in  Dr.  ll.  L. 
Eorkners  business  education  depart- 


Syracuse  public  sc1hk)1s.  Until  recently 
an  instructor  in  Fayetteville  High 
School,  Mr.  Weeks  was  previously  an 
instructor  at  Syracuse  University. 

•  Dr.  William  R.  Rlacklcr,  cliief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Busint*ss  Flducation  in 
the  California  State  Department  of  PMu- 
cation,  has  resigned  his  jxwition  to 
become  director  of  business  teacher- 
training  at  the  ('alifoniia  State  College, 
in  Sacramento. 

•  Dr.  Ruth  I.  Anderson,  for  the  past 
three  years  at  'I'exas  (]hristian  Univer¬ 
sity.  has  accepted  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  .North  Texas  State  College,  in 
Denton. 

•  Dr.  Vernon  Paijne,  new  doctoral 
winner  at  New  York  University  and  for 
the  past  few  years  director  of  business 
(‘dneation  and  business  administration 
c-onrses  at  lliglilands  I'lhversity  (Las 
X’egas,  New  Mexico),  has  become  di¬ 
rector  of  business  education  at  North 
Texas  .State  C.’olh'ge,  in  Denton.  He 
succeeds  E.  Millard  Collins,  who  joined 
the  IBM  staff  last  fall. 

•  John  llauhert,  director  of  business 
('dneation  tor  Pennsylvania,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  to  accept  the  snper- 
intendency  of  schools  in  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Mr.  John  M.  Morrow,  state  super¬ 
visor  of  distributive  education  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  is  k'aving  his  position  to  rc'turn 
to  Burlington  (Wrmont)  High  School, 
where  he  was  formerly  a  teacher.  He 
will  lu'ad  the  business  education  de- 
irartment,  teach  Ixwikkc'cping  and  ac¬ 
counting.  and  be  city  supervisor  of  all 
adult  education. 

■  Lives,  Professional  and  Private— 

•  Dr.  Russell  J.  Hosier,  .it  the  Uni- 
xersity  of  Wisconsin,  has  bt'cn  pro¬ 
moted  to  his  full  protessorshii). 

•  Doti  EowJer,  of  Spokane's  Lewis 
and  Clark  High  Sehool.  has  been 
aw.irded  a  \  ear's  Ford  I'onmlation  Fel- 
Ic'wshi])  lor  travel  and  stiuh,  and  a 
vcai's  lea\c  of  .ibsence  in  which  to 
eniox  the  Fellowship. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS: 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  position  in  the 
34th  YEAR  Midwest,  West,  or  Alaska,  we  can  help  you. 
Enroll  now. 

CLINTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Member  N.  A.  T.  A.  Clinton,  Iowa 


In  any  class  you  have,  there’s 
a  place  for  money  management 


ll.se  this  (l(i(ii  pni^nint  In 
te<i(ii  numey  mfinn^ement 
for  better  fomilv  living 


10  different  money  management  booklets  deal  K'ali-ii' 
xsitli  all  file  income  problems  stinlenls  ami  families  lace  e 
everything  from  eliildren's  ^|K•n(lin"  to  ways  to  plan  for 
(juale  reeri'ation.  _ 

4  filmstrip  lectures  dramati/e  basic  monev 
problems.  F.a(  b  is  a  .'f.5  mm.  silent  filmstriji  with  ^ 

talk  to  lie  read  while  pictures  are  shown.  Free  on  ' 

loan  for  one  week.  ,  ,o» 


■ROCMM 


For  complete  listing  of  booklets  and  film¬ 
strips,  send  for  this  free  folder.  - 


Monev  inantiueineni  eon  Ih‘  fun  to  h-nrn  if  the  nialetials 
the  tearher  nse.s  are  written  in  a  eltHtr.  liiihtinmt  led  sivle. 
HI  ('.’s  hmddets  and  filmstrips  will  flire  voit  sure  and  easy 
ways  to  teach  Imth  seetmdarv  and  adult  education  urniifis 
about  wise  money  management,  .\either  film- 
strifts  nor  Imoldets  contain  tinv  HI  ('.  adiertis- 
f -fiSi  £  S  have  Iwen  appron'd  hv  outstfinditi^ 

T  authorities  in  education,  eorerntnent.  and  in- 
‘  dustry.  _ e  ^  /- 


Director  of  Consumer  Education 


Household  Finaiire  (lorpor.i''i>n 
Consumer  Kduration  Dept  ItFVi  y-.t 
919  North  Miehigan  .-Vm-i.u. 

Ciiicago  il,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  tree  eoii\  ot  the  19.i.'l  Money 
Manapement  Proprnm  folder. 


Scht)f)l 


A  fid  rex  f 
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WRITE  TODAY! 


•  Mae  E.  LaMotte,  widely  known 
for  her  skill  as  a  teacher  of  t\  ping  and 
trainer  of  tv'ping  champions,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  June  4,  in  her  home  in  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois.  Her  most  famous  trainees, 
with  whom  she  workwl  at  |ohn  Hay 
High  Sc'hot)!,  in  Cleveland,  are  the 
Misses  Stella  and  Mary  Pajiuias,  the 
lonner  being  the  present  world’s  jiro- 
fessional  typewriting  champion.  Miss 
LaMotte  was  teaching  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton  College,  Chicago,  at  the  time 
of  her  deatli. 

•  Emmett  A.  Cain,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
Business  College,  in  Bluefield,  for  the 
past  15  years,  died  of  a  heart  attack- 
on  .May  13.  He  is  brother  to  T.  B. 
Cain,  president  of  the  West  \’iiginia 
Business  College  chain. 

•  Klise  Rawls  Etheredfie,  Columbia 
{S.  C.)  business  teacher  and  former 
president  of  the  Southern  Business 
Education  .Association,  married  Mr. 
Lowell  Edison  Altman,  Columbia  busi¬ 
nessman,  on  June  6. 

•  Prof.  A.  M.  Xielsen,  of  Xew  York 
University,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
J.  J.  Lester  &  Compan>  ,  a  commercial 
stationery  firm,  as  consultant  to  the 
firm’s  School  Suiiplies  division.  Profes¬ 
sor  Nielsen  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Boy  Seotits  of 
America  in  New  Jersey. 

■  New  Doctorates— 

•  Bruce  I.  Blacksione,  Doctor  of 
Education,  in  June,  University  of 
Southern  California.  Thesis:  The  Status 
of  Business  Education  in  the  Public 
Sccorulary  Schools  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Major  advisor;  Dr.  E.  }.  Weer- 
siiif^.  Doctor  Blackstone,  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Earl  Cl.  Blackstone,  is  acting 
head  and  associate  professor  of 
business  education  and  st'crc'tarial 
studies  at  the  I’niversity  of  Idaho;  he 
has  also  taught  at  the  Ibiiversity  of 
Washington,  Long  Beach  (aty  (College, 
and  tlie  .Armed  Korces  Institute  Col¬ 
lege  in  Manila. 


0ftt0CflV6i 


*Make  Classfoom^ 

eottifoftable,  effif 

fat  mote  flexil 


Paul  M.  Pair,  owner  of 
Speedwriting  School, 
Chicago,  and  one  of 
his  classrooms 


The  new  (darin  lablet  Arm  (diair  that 

folds  combines  table  and  chair  in 

one.  The  tablet  arm  is  a  built-in 

feature,  not  an  attachment.  When  the  .r  ,r 

the  arm  is  not  needed  it  folds  down 

out  of  the  way,  beside  the  chair. 

This  unique  (darin  (^hair  makes 
classrooms  more  Ilexible;  can  be  easily 
folded  and  carried  from  room  to  room. 

Being  more  comfortable,  more  convenient, 
students  do  better  classroom  work.  The  added 
attractiveness  of  the  school  makes  student 
enrollment  easier. 


^FOLD  FLAT  IN  3  EASY  STEPS 


»6  tO  Marristin  .St 


I  here  it  ,/  t  luriu  Steel  luhlhig,  (  h.iir  Jur  \our  ei  er\  ueeJ. 
.Vt'K  t  Rl.l.  (  atulfift  fij  cnniplele  line  on  rei/uetit. 


Bruce  Blackstone,  now  Ed.D.  (U.S.C.) 
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^  ways 
to  better 
teaching 
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Correlated 
Dictation  and 
Transcription 

Forkner,  Osborne  &  O'Brien 


2 
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Business  English 
in  Action 

Tressler  &  Lipman 

Essentials  of 
Business 
Arithmetic,  3rd  ed. 

Kanzer  &  Schaaf 

-  — —  •  send  to  nearest  office  of: - 

D.  C.  HEATH 
AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  St.  1815  Prairie  Ave. 
New  York  14  Chicago  16 

182  Second  St.  50  Pryor  St.,  N.E. 
San  Francisco  5  Atlanta  3 

713  Browder  St. 

Dallas  1 

1  want  to  know  more  about  these 
books: 

Correlated  Dictation  &  Transcription 
n  Gregg  Anniversary  ed. 

□  Simplified  Gregg  ed. 

□  Pitman  ed. 

□  Business  English  in  Action 

□  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic 

□  Other  business  books 


Namu . 

SCH(K)l.  OR  C(M  l.KC'.E 

Address  . 

City  and  Zone  . . . , 


State 


•  Vertui  Wickham  has  been  made 
education  director  at  the  .\nderson  Air 
Force  Base,  on  Guam,  where  she  has 
been  stationed  for  the  past  ten  months 
as  an  instructor.  Miss  \\'ickham  hails 
from  Whitefish,  Montana;  has  her  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Montana;  ami 
is  a  business-education  d(K;toral  candi¬ 
date  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Her  address:  Nineteenth  .\ir  Base 
Ciroup,  APO  334,  Postmaster,  San 
Francisco. 

•  W.  D.  Wifreut,  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Gregg  organization,  has  retired.  He  is 
sncvetxled  by  Henry  ).  Boer,  formerly 
Gregg’s  West  Coast  manager  and  in 
recent  years  assistant  to  Mr.  Wigent. 

■  .\n  Editor’s  News  Notes— 

•  Winner  of  the  portable  Under- 
wood,  first  prize  in  Julius  Nelson’s 
1953  .\rtistic  Typing  Contest,  was  Lor¬ 
raine  Cote,  of  Presentation  of  Mary 
Academy  (Hudson,  New  Hampshire). 
She  won  over  953  other  contestants. 
Her  school  (teacher:  Sr.  Francis  de 
Laval)  won  the  plaque  for  the  best 
group  of  entries. 

Comments  about  the  contest  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  himself  the  l)est-known  of 
.America’s  artyping  fans:  Participating 
were  102  schools  in  36  states.  Canada, 
and  British  Guiana  .  .  .  entries  ranged 
from  3  by  3  inches  to  14  by  20  .  .  . 
a  lot  more  color  than  heretofore  .  .  . 
animal  designs  were  most  common  .  .  . 
portraits  of  famous  .Americans  were 
second. 

•  Know  what  hr1onp,s  in  your  high 
school  library  for  business  students?  If 
not,  spend  7.5  cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
.May  issue  of  American  Business  Educa¬ 
tion— the  quarterly  jiublished  by  Dr. 
If.  G.  Enterline  (Indiana  University) 
for  the  members  of  the  NBT.A  and 
EBTA.  The  issue  is  an  S8-page  volume 
devoted  exclusively  to  an  annotated 
listing  of  the  l)ooks  that  ought  to  be 
ill  the  high  school  library,  for  both 
students  and  teachers.  For  your  cop\', 
send  the  7.5  cents  to  Mr.  Theodore  Im- 
Monte,  12-20  27th  Avenue,  Long  Is¬ 
land  City  2,  New  York.  EBT.A  and 
NBT.A  members  have  already  received 
their  copies. 

•  A  new  filmstrip  that  tells  all  to 
students  alxmt  to  embark  on  a  co-op 
program  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Michigan  Vocational  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  S(X‘iety.  Title:  “Co-operative  Busi¬ 
ness  Education— fa  t's  Talk  It  Over.” 
It  is  appropriate  for  both  office  and 
store  co-ops.  The  filmstrip  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  both  a  complete  Teachers’ 
Guide  an  1  tape  rec-ordings  (or,  you 
can  send  your  o\mi  tape  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  will  use  it  in  making  the 
recording  for  you). 

The  distributor  is  the  Instructional 
Materials  Laboratoiy,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arlnir;  and  the  prices: 
For  the  filmstrip  and  Teachers’  Guide, 


Dont  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 


IN  FULL  VIEW 
...  USE  A 

KARLO 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration! 

Here's  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  tor  modern  “audio- visual” 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
135"  to  48")  and  tree-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  tioor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  tor  tull  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


* - 1 

KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand, Ropids  2,  Michigan 

Send  complete  information  on  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstrotion  Stano  as  shown,  and  other  models. 
Thank  you. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


$3;  plus  65  cents  for  rec'ording  script 
on  your  tape,  or  S2  for  a  “slow”  (3% 
inches  a  second)  tape,  or  $2.75  for  a 
"“fast”  (7‘,4  inches  a  second)  tape. 

■  Plans  and  Progress,  Schwrls— 

•  Uti-sson  College  has  for  many 
sears  been  offering  the  content  and 
methods  courses  taken  by  students,  at 
the  nearby  University  of  Maine,  svho 
wish  to  bewme  business  teachers.  Now, 
recognition:  the  Bangor  college  has  l>e- 
t'Oine  authorized  to  grant  degrees  and 
conduct  its  own  full  teacher-training 
program  in  business  education. 

•  Osseo  is  a  town  of  1,167  persons, 
near  Milwaukee.  Its  high  school  has 
219  students.  Last  spring,  the  students 
trained  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Matsuyama 
walketl  off  with  first  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ca)inmercial  ('ontest  sironsortHl 
by  the  Teaching  Aids  E.xchange  of 
California,  vying  with  200  other 
schools  in  44  states.  Mrs.  Matsuyama’s 
students  had  taken  sixth  jilace  in  1952; 
this  year  they  won,  in  addition  to  the 
Best  School  trophy,  28  certificates  and 
5  medals. 

•  Soule  College,  in  New  Orleans, 
has  l)een  receiving  many  notes  and 
honors  in  recognition  of  the  college’s 
97th  anniversary.  Signal:  the  library  of 
Tulane  University  has  been  displaying 
the  original  books  and  materials  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  Col.  George  Soule, 
founder  of  the  college,  including  the 
first  edition  of  his  Philosophic  Mathe- 
matU's,  written  in  1872  and  in  revisetl 
form  used  even  today  in  the  college. 

•  The  University  of  Pittsburgh’s  fa¬ 
mous  “Research  Bureau  for  Retail 
Training”  celebrated  its  35th  anniver¬ 
sary  on  July  1  by  becoming  a  separate 
degree-granting  graduate  school  at  the 
University,  with  the  new'  name  of 
"“School  of  Retailing  and  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
tail  Research.”  Bishop  Brown,  fonnerly 
director  of  the  Bureau,  is  now  dean. 
The  program,  derlicated  to  training  de¬ 
partment  store  executives,  features  co¬ 
operative  training  in  Pittsburgh  <lepart- 
ment  stores  and  classroom  training  in 
merchandising,  advertising,  {HMsonnel, 
managi'inent,  and  control. 

•  Bryant  College  has  instituterl  an 
organized  program  of  “visiting  dicta¬ 
tors”  for  the  school’s  adv'ancetl  short¬ 
hand  classes.  Plannerl  by  Priscilla 
Moulton,  supervisor  of  secretarial 
studies,  the  program  has  already 
brought  to  campus  a  bank  execu¬ 
tive,  an  advertising  agency  executive, 
and  an  instirance  exectitive.  Tape  re¬ 
cordings  are  made  of  the  dictations, 
for  use  with  future  shorthand  classes. 

•  The  Detroit  Commercial  College 
wound  up  its  golden  anniversary  year 
w’ith  a  tliree-day  round  of  celebrations, 
parties,  and  formal  exercises,  all  under 
the  direcdon  of  Miss  Lola  Maclean. 
As  part  of  the  final  assembly,  Hubert 
A.  Hagar,  Gregg  vice-president,  pre¬ 
sented  200-word-a-minute  diamond 


.  .  .  Toward  Co-operation  between  NOMA 


and  Business  Education 


The  National  Office  Management 
/Association,  composeil  of  approxi¬ 
mately  13,500  members,  is  concerned 
with  business  offices  and  with  the 
people  who  work  in  them.  Since  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  are  concerned  with  pre¬ 
paring  people  to  work  in  offices,  nat¬ 
urally — obviously — NOMA  and  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  should  be  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  NOMA  wants 
to!  NOMA  wants  to  co-operate  with 
business  educators  whenever  and  how¬ 
ever  it  can. 


Although  NOMA  is  not  an  organ¬ 
ization  for  teachers — its  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  serve  businessmen  in 
promoting  office-management  and 
paper-work  simplification — it  is  vital¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  problem  it  has 
in  common  with  business  teachers — 
the  best  possible  preparation  of  young 
people  for  the  world  of  business. 
Through  the  chairmen  of  NOMA’s 
education  committees,  NOMA  wants 
to  plan  with  you  toward  better  and 
more  realistic  business  education. 


Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  NOMA's  chapters  are  able  to  do  for  you. 
Business  Teachers: 

1.  Provide  business  teachers  with  opportunities  to  get  business 
experience  through  summer  employment. 

2.  Provide  pupils  with  opportunities  to  visit  offices  and  see  for 
themselves  how  an  office  functions. 

3.  Provide  members  for  school  advisory  committees. 

4.  Provide  pupils  with  information  about  what  business  expects 
of  them;  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in  business;  and  possible 
promotional  avenues. 

5.  Help  establish  National  Business  Entrance  Test  centers. 

6.  Encourage  members  to  make  surplus  office  machinery  avail¬ 
able  to  schools  for  instructional  purposes;  also  sample  copies 
of  business  forms  used. 

7.  Hold  educational  institutes  co-sponsored  for  teachers  and 
NOMA  members. 

8.  Undertake  business  studies  in  co-operation  with  educators. 


NOMA’s  hand  of  co-operation  is 
being  extended  to  you  here.  Are  you 
clasping  it?  If  NOMA  can  help  you 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  above, 
get  in  touch  with  the  chairman  of  the 


nearest  NOMA  educational  committee 
or  write  direct  to  the  national  office  at 
132  West  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pennsylvania. 
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TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE 

OFFICIALS 

PRINCIPALS 

TEACHERS 


Here  are  three  reasons 
why  you  should 
investigate 

STENOGRAPH® 

MACHINE  SHORTHAND: 

!•  Stenograph  appeals  to  young 
people  who  otherwise  are  not 
interested  in  shorthand  because 
most  students  And  it  easier  to 
learn  and  because  it  puts  sten¬ 
ography  on  a  professional  level 

2.  Being  a  machine.  Stenograph  has 
tremendous  appeal  to  boys,  es¬ 
pecially  since  it  is  used  in  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services 
and  has  helped  tho  ..sands  of  vet¬ 
erans  get  started  in  business 

3.  You  can  expect  unusual  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  your  Stenograph  classes 
throughout  theory  and  into  speed 
building.  Because  of  this  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Stenograph  students  Im¬ 
prove  the  generol  level  of  their 
work  in  related  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

Ask  about  the  remarkable 
progress  of  high  school  Steno¬ 
graph  students  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Newark's  first 
Stenograph  class  began  Sep¬ 
tember,  1950.  Today  Steno¬ 
graph  is  taught  in  every  one 
of  Newark's  seven  senior  high 
schools. 


Stenographic  Machines,  Inc.,  Dept.22H 

318  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Send  Information  about  Stenograph 
in  the  Newark  High  School  and  tell 
me  how  to  introduce  it  into  our  cur¬ 
riculum. 


Name. 


School . 


Address . 
City _ 


,  State 


iiu'clal  awards  to  Audrey  Miller  and 
Margaret  Fagan,  commenting,  as  he 
did  so,  upon  a  remarkable  achievement 
of  the  Detroit  college:  Gregg  has 
awarded  30  diamond  medals  to  Michi¬ 
gan  shorthand  writers  in  the  past  years; 
all  have  been  graduates  of  Detroit 
Gommercial  College. 

■  Lloyd  Douglas  UBE.\  Head— 

SucciK'ding  Dr.  Vuul  S.  Lomax  as 

president  of  the  United  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  .\ssociation  is  Dr.  Lloyd  \^. 
Douglas,  dircxi-tor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  (Cedar  Falls)  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College.  Dr.  Douglas  has 
been  a  Ixiard  member  for  the  past  three 
\  ears  and  was  vice-president  last  year. 
He  is  nationally  known  as  author,  erhi- 
cator,  and  leader  in  many  professional 
organizations. 

•Assisting  liis  administration  of 
UBE.\  will  be:  Dr.  Theodore  Wood- 
teard,  Cieorge  Peabody  College,  vice- 
president;  Dorothy  L.  Travis,  Univer- 
sitv  of  North  Dakota,  treasurer;  and, 
reappointed,  Hollis  Guy,  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

National  Council  members,  elected 
by  mail  ballot  for  three-year  terms  in¬ 
clude:  Dr.  Milton  C.  Olson,  New  York 
(.Albany)  State  College  for  I'eachers, 
eastern  region;  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame, 
Florida  State  University,  southern  re¬ 
gion;  C.  MeC^ill.  Katisas  (Emporia) 
State  Teachers  College,  mountain- 
plains  region;  Dr.  Theodore  Ycrian, 
Oregon  (Corx’allis)  State  Ciollege,  west¬ 
ern  region;  and  Doctor  Douglas,  the 
new  president,  central  region. 

■  Presidents,  Newly  Reported— 

•  Of  the  Metropolitan  Detroit 
BTA:  Archie  \V;mng,  of  the  AValsh  In¬ 
stitute,  in  Detroit  ...  by  300  teachers 
at  the  spring  semiannual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  ...  of  the  Ohio  Business  Sehools 
Association:  Leo  C.  Blackburn,  Ports¬ 
mouth  Interstate  Business  College  .  .  . 
of  the  Connecticut  BEA:  Dr.  Lewis  D. 
Boynton,  of  the  Teachers  College  of 
(New  Britain)  Connecticut.  His  fellow 
officers  include  Olga  Sipolin,  secretarx'; 
Margaret  Hart,  treasurer;  and  Miehael 
O’Leary,  vice-president. 

Of  the  Indiana  Business  Educators 
Club:  Paul  Carmichael,  AVashington 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  president; 
with  Reuben  Foland,  vice-president, 
and  Mrs.  Esther  Cray,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  ...  of  the  Wisconsin  BE  section 
of  the  state  vocxitional  association: 
Jack  Smythe,  Vocational  School,  Wau¬ 
sau,  president;  with  Harry  Olson,  vice- 
president;  Dean  Ka.-nmer,  secretary; 
and  J.  W.  Buss,  treasurer  ...  of  the 
Central  California  BE.\:  Rodney  Wess- 
man,  president;  with  Miss  Toma  Kight- 
linger,  vice-president;  and  Lyle  Brown, 
secretarv’-treasurer. 

Of  the  Tennessee  BTA:  Cliffie  Spil- 
man,  Austin  Pea  State  College,  presi¬ 
dent;  with  Paulyne  Lamb  and  Mrs. 
G.  P.  Robertson,  vice-presidents;  and 


PROFESSIONAL 

BOOKS 

FOR  ENRICHING 
YOUR 

METHODS  COURSES 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

by  Leslie 

Presents  a  thorough  treatment 
of  every  aspect  of  the  most 
effective  teaching  and  testing 
processes.  The  book  gives  a 
carefully  documented  history 
of  the  various  teaching  meth¬ 
ods.  It  then  analyzes  the  best 
methods  with  reference  to 
both  elementary  and  advanced 
training,  speed  development, 
transcription,  penmanship,  and 
psychological  approach. 

509  Pages.  List  $5.50 

PRINCIPLES  OF 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

by  Tonne 

A  thorough  treatment  of  the 
practices,  problems,  and  trends 
of  business  education.  Twenty- 
eight  chapters  of  sound  orien¬ 
tation  covering  ail  major  sub¬ 
jects  leading  up  to  curriculum 
construction.  Includes  book¬ 
keeping,  stenographic,  clerical, 
distributive,  and  social-busi¬ 
ness. 

568  Pages.  List  $4.00 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 

Tonne,  Popham,  and  Freeman 
This  unique  methods  book 
presents  in  its  early  chapters 
the  underlying  skill-buildiag 
and  basic  business  principles 
inherent  in  all  business  sub¬ 
jects.  Then,  in  succeeding 
chapters,  it  demonstrates  the 
application  of  these  principles 
to  each  subject  in  the  field. 

447  Pages.  List  $3.75 

THE  1952  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  INDEX 

compiled  and  edited  by 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon 

A  complete  guide  to  research 
and  writings  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  1952.  Gives  author  and 
subject  listing  of  new  books 
and  articles  in  all  business 
education  periodicals  and  year 
books,  articles  concerning 
business  education  in  other 
educational  and  general  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  researches  and 
theses  completed  during  the 
year.  Please  order  from  N.  Y. 
office. 

80  Paget.  List  $2.00 

Order  your  copies  from  your 
nearest  Gregg  office 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  fpc. 
New  York  36,  330  W.  42nd  St. 
Chicago  6,  111  N.  Canal  St. 

Sen  Francisco  4,  68  Post  St. 
Ooilas  2,  501  Elm  St. 
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Zollit*  Sirc\ .  sfcirtaiA -tifasuii  i  .  .  .  ot 
tlu*  Kcntdcky  BEA:  Jolui  Tahh,  Alirons 
I'rack*  Hif'li  Stliool,  president;  with 
Thomas  ilo^aneamp,  vie<‘-presitleiit; 

N  ir^inia  Aekmaii,  seeretarx ;  and  Betty 
Sehinit/.,  treasuiei  .  .  .  of  tlu*  Kansas 
BTA:  Ih  |.  Dninlei,  St.  h'hn’s  (lolle^e, 
president;  with  Nora  S.  Stosz,  vice- 
president;  and  KphiKT  Bowin,  sccre- 
tar\ -treasurer. 

■  I  he  Calendar  Tliis  Fall- 

•  Octohcr  SO:  \’iryinia  BE.\,  in 
Kielnnond.  Bronram;  eoffee  at  nine, 
address  In  Dr.  II.  L.  Eorkncr  at  ten, 
Inneli  and  entertainment  at  noon.  Fre- 
sidinji;  LotiKa  M(m-s. 

•  Ortolwr  SO:  Nortln'astern  Ohio 
B'I'A,  in  Kml)  iss\  Ifoom  of  tlie  Hotel  | 
(’artr-r.  in  ( ’’I'veland.  fho^ram;  hmeh-  | 
eon  address  h\  H.  E.  Slaughter,  (h-egg 
v.p.  Fresidiny:  Laildir  Ecdnr.  I.nneh 
reserwifions;  .Myrtle  Crafty.  Brush 
llii»h  School,  South  F'uelid  21,  Ohio. 

•  Sovcihlx-r  (i:  Katisas  B  l’-A.  at  tlu' 
|;i\h.i\\k  Hotel,  in  Topc'ka.  Frojjraiu; 
;ifternoon  addrc'ss  In  li.  E.  Slanuhtcr. 
Fresidimi;  li.  }.  Dander. 

•  October  l(i:  Eastern  zone.  New 
^ork  St;ite,  at  the*  All);m\  State 
1  eaehers  Oolleu;e.  Fro^r;nn:  demon- 
sfr.ition  lesson  in  Basic  business,  con¬ 
ducted  1)\  C.ladys  Balir.  of  Stephens 
(iollc’^e;  and  p;mel  discussions  on  hook- 
kcc'pin^  instruction  and  co-oiH'rati\ c 
traininif  for  both  stores  and  offices. 
fVc'sidinji:  Dr.  Until  B.  Wool'icldaoer. 
of  .Xlhain  State. 

•  Deeeinher  2H-S0:  National  BT.\, 
ofith  .Annual  C  !onv«-ntion.  at  the  leffer- 
son  Hotel.  .St.  Louis,  on  'rheme:  “Fro- 
fessiomd  l)evelo|)ment  of  Business 
Edueators.”  Fresidinjj;  lltifilt  T.  Barnes. 
®  Mcjre  .Association  Presidents— 

Of  the  Sortli  Carolim  BEA:  W.  F. 
Drinkard,  Kiiif^’s  Busiiuxss  College, 
Charlotte;  othcT  officers;  David  Batch- 
ford.  Evans  College  of  Commerce, 
Concord,  vicc‘-presid(>nt;  Eranccs  Wood- 
hoii.se.  Worth  Business  (.'ollege,  Eay- 
ettcnille,  secretarx -treasurer;  Wayne 
Blanton.  Blanton  B.  C^.  and  Howard 
lloneycntt.  Hoxxard  B.  C.,  directors  .  .  . 
of  the  South  Carolina  BF]  A;  Mrs.  Sara 
K.  Zcrtg/er,  Blythcxvood  High  School 
...  of  the  Texas  Association  of  funior 
C.ollegc's,  Businc'ss  rc'achers  section: 
Mrs.  Pheltna  Moore,  Fan-.Amc'rican 
(a)llege;  other  officers:  Mrs.  Minnie  L. 
Hill,  Cisco,  vice-president;  and  Mrs. 
Lois  Lucas,  Chunesx’illcs  secrc'tary. 

Of  the  Southeastern  Business  College 
Association:  Sarah  Hornung,  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  Business  Collc^ge,  Alobile;  other 
officers:  Jack  Jones,  Jones  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Jacksonville,  first  vice-president; 
Colonel  Palmer,  Columbia,  sccxind  vice- 
president;  A.  M.  Luther,  Jr.,  Kno.xville 
Business  College,  treasurer;  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Brumley,  Perry  Business  School, 
Atlanta,  secretary  ...  of  the  Florida 
BEA:  Della  Rosenberg,  Bradford 

Count>'  High  School. 
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Maybe  you  didn’t  see  this  report 


"More  and  more  companies  are 
turning  to  duplicating  as  a  xvay 
to  beat  the  high  cost—” 

That  is  from  a  copyrighted  report  for  executive  members  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  America. 


If  you  read  between  the  lines 

Surely  there  could  be  no  more  direct  hint  that  more  and  more 
employers  are  going  to  give  preference  to  people  who  know 
how  to  o|jerate  modern  duplicators.  It  follows  that  more  and 
more  pupils  are  going  to  seek  duplicator  instruction. 


To  meet  this  situation  A.  B.  Dick  has  completely  up-dated 
its  student-proved  text  book,  "Fundamentals  of  Mimeograph¬ 
ing.”  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  fourteen  lessons  that  are 
practically  self-instructing.  Edited  by  Dr.  Russell  Cansler 
(Northwestern).  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograjih  products  are  for  use 
with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicating  products. 

For  full  details  simply  mail  Ihe  coupon  below. 


ABDICK 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  DUPLICATING 
jftered  trademark  of  A.  B.  Dick  Compony 

BE-9 


A.  B.  Dick  Company 

5700  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 

Send  me  information  about:  Cl  "Fundament ils  of  Mimeogrophing.  Q  MODERN 
mimeograph  products. 


NAME _ POSITION 

SCHOOL _ _  _ 

ADDRESS - - - - 

CITY _ -  STATE - 
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New  Business  Equipment 

ANN  MERENESS 


■  Latest  C]opy-Rite  Duplicator— 

rhe  new  Copy-Rite  Model  L-54 
features  an  exclusive  “two-way”  pres¬ 
sure  control,  according  to  Wolher  Du¬ 
plicator  and  Supply  Company.  This 


control  permits  the  rt'taining  ot  the 
pressure  setting  most  desirable  for  par¬ 
ticular  runs  on  the  machine. 

•  Other  tu’w  or  impriKH’d  details: 
a  Positive  Margin  adjustment;  complete 
n>llcr  release;  new  Huid  container;  and 
attractive  design.  Wolln'r  is  located  at 
1203  (Portland  Street,  Chicago  14,  Il¬ 
linois. 

■  Vari-Typer  Stencil-Writer— 

type-composer  for  stencils  that 
gKes  mimeograph  duplicating  that 
“printed  look”  was  recently  announced 
by  the  (^oxhead  C^orpor.ition,  720  Fre- 
linghuysen  Avenue,  Xewark,  New  Jer¬ 


sey.  Selling  for  $480,  the  machine  has 
iiist;intly  changeable  type  of  different 
styles  and  sizes  for  reproduction  jobs, 
including  forms,  listings,  bulletins,  and 
literature.  It  is  operated  like  a  type¬ 
writer  ;ind  has  an  electrically  controlled 
impression  for  precision  stencilizing.  An 
interior  lighting  system  illuminates  the 
stencil  permitting  the  operator  to  easily 
proofread  while  writing. 


■  Talk-.\-Phone— 

The  Talk-A-Phone  LC-33  is  an  im¬ 
proved  “wireless,”  two-station,  low- 
prie(*d  intercommunication  system.  This 
machine  utilizes  the  Sonic-Gate  circuit 
and  screens  oiit  all  interference,  assur¬ 
ing  noise-free  c'ommunieation.  Users 
talk  between  offices,  w.irehouses,  plants 
or  apartments,  moving  the  units  as 
needed  without  installation.  Also  valu¬ 
able  for  dictation  or  supervisory  con¬ 
trol.  This  multi-purpose  machine  is 
pnKlueed  by  Talk-A- Phone  ( Company, 
1512  South  Pulaski  Road,  Ghieago  2, 
Illinois. 

■  New’  Calculating  Machine— 

The  Rol-A-Faetor,  manufactured  by 
the  Forster  Manufacturing  Ctmipany, 
figmes  interest  problems  instantly,  sup¬ 
plying  the  correct  final  answer  together 
with  a  wide  range  of  interest  factors 
within  a  matter  of  seconds.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  given  perioil  ol  time  or 
interest  rate,  there’s  no  need  to  consult 


tables  or  factor  charts.  Roll-A-Faetor 
sells  for  $250  and  supplies,  the  makers 
claim,  the  only  mechanical  system  of 
exclusive  interest  e;ilculation  in  the 
world— with  the  ;ul{le(l  buying  induce¬ 
ment  of  saving  up  to  00  per  cent  of 
employees’  time.  Inlormation  may  lx* 
obtained  from  the  HoI-.A-Faetor  Divi¬ 
sion,  1425  McLean  boulevard,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

■  Steel  Filing  Cabinet- 

The  Globe- Weniic'ke  (armpany,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  new,  improved  Let-R- 
Guard  steel  file.  Ultra-nKxlem  in 
design,  the  Let-R-(hiard  features  alum¬ 
inum  lalx*l  holders  and  pulls.  Its 
distinctive  style  is  combined  with  pre¬ 
cision  eonstruetion.  embodied  in  the 
one-piece  top,  front,  and  bottom  elec- 
trow’elded  to  the  Irame.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  2  or  4  drawer  heights,  and 
comes  in  gray,  grn  n,  grained  walnut, 
or  mahogany. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

1.  The  coats  listed  in  the  catalogue  came 
only  in  large  sizes. 

2.  The  label  on  the  can  read  “Grade  A” 
milk. 

3.  The  two  girls  were  accompanied  by  a 
little  old  lady. 

4.  I  can  write  these  outlhws  now,  and  I 
like  to  make  them. 

5.  lie  always  drove  his  car  with  care 
along  the  city  streets. 

6.  Access  to  the  garden  was  gained  by 
w'ay  of  a  large  iron  gate. 

7.  The  labor  agreement  was  read  aloud 
to  the  group  of  men 

8.  I  will  learn  to  write  lightly,  fluently, 
and  accurately  e;irly  in  tlie  coiuse  so  as  to 
earn  Junior  Membership  in  the  Order  of 
Gregg  Artists. 


OGA  Membership  Test 

IW  ROTE  M  Y  SHORTHAND 
NOTES  with  ease. 

My  posture,  tex),  was  regal. 

1  had  no  tnrublc  w'ith  the  words. 
Though  some  were  long  aiuP  legal. 

My  lawyer-boss  observed  my  skill 
W’ith  evident  elation. 

“Here  is  a  girl,  at  last,”  he  thought, 
“W'ho  handles-  quick  dictation.” 

W’ith  dignity,  I  left  his  room 
And  w'alked  to  my  machine. 

I  felt  quite  sure  no  one  had  guessed 
That  P  w'as  new’  and  green. 

I  had  a  sense  of  glow’ing  iiride- 
Of  power  and  of  freedom! 

And  then  I  started  on  my  notes— 

Ye^  gods!  ...  I  cotddnt  read  them! 

—“Maizie”  (86) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  W’ORLD 


The  product 
of  50  years  experience 


It  is  not  hy  chance  that  the  first  L  C  Smith 
Typewriter,  Model  1  Serial  1  (now  in  our 
museum  of  typewriters')  is  still  a  great  type¬ 
writer —  capable  ot  fine  work  and  fast  work 
and  requiring  little  attention. 

And— it  was  no  accident  that  this  machine 
introduced  so  many  features  later  adopted  by 
all  typewriters — segment  shift,  inbuilt  tabulator, 
two-color  ribbon,  stencil  cutout,  interchange¬ 


able  platens,  the  amazingly  accurate  paper  feed. 
The  present  Smith-C'.orona  Office  Typewriter 
is  the  result  ot  this  pioneering — and  the  crafts¬ 
manship  plus  precision  engineering  revealed 
then  has  continued. 

Today,  naturally,  there  are  many  additional 
features  in  operation  and  design.  Oneot  the  most 
outstanding  of  these  is  our  own  Page  Gage,which 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  page-end  typing. 


Still  another  product  of  this  pioneering  and  experi¬ 
ence  IS  the  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriter— the 
world’s  first  and  fastest  portable.  Outstanding  in 
design  and  appearance,  it  is  known  as  “The  finest 
precision  writing  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC 


1903 


1953 


‘‘Our  Q/kaUona/A  save  us  over  $20,000  a  year. . . 
repay  their  cost  every  6  months!’' 


-AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES,  inc,  newyork 


“Modernization  with  our  National  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines  enables  us  to  pre¬ 
pare  simultaneously  the  payroll  jour¬ 
nal,  check  register,  earnings  record, 
pay  statement,  and  check  and  time 
sheet  for  the  next  period.  We  also 
write  all  quarterly  Social  Security  re¬ 
ports  and  annual  Withholding  Tax 
statements  on  our  Nationals. 

“If  we  used  our  former  method, 
we’d  need  ten  or  twelve  people  to  do 
our  payroll  work,  which  has  increased 


about  100%.  But  with  our  National 
machines,  three  people  do  all  the  work 
— and  do  it  far  more  smoothly  than  it 
was  ever  done  before.  Exceeding  our 
expectations,  our  Nationals  save  us 
more  than  $20,000  a  year,  repaying 
their  cost  every  6  months.” 


No  matter  what  the  size  or  type  of  business. 
National  machines  cut  costs.  Nationals  do  up 
to  of  the  work  automatically,  soon  pay  for 
themselves,  then  continue  savings  as  handsome 
profit.  (Operators  are  happier,  too,  because  they 
accomplish  their  work  more  easily.)  Your  nearby 
National  representative  will  gladly  show  how 
much  you  can  save  with  Nationals. 


Accovume  MACmm  ' 

AOOIMi  MACHimS  •  CASH  HttlSTUS 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9, 


\ 


